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INTRODUCTION. 



The county of Perth, throughout its 
whole extent, has been long admired 
and justly celebrated for the sublimity 
and the beauty of its scenery. But that 
portion of it which is situated upon the 
south-western frontier, together with 
the adjoining district of Stirlingshire, 
which stretches along the eastern shore 
of Lochlomond, (of which it is also pro^ 
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posed to offer some account) has, of 
late years, attracted the particular at- 
tention and admiration of travellers. 

This most interesting scenery has, in- 
deed, for some time past, been the fa- 
vourite resort of strangers from every 
quarter of the united kingdom. This 
has arisen partly from the intrinsic 
charms which they are pleased to as- 
cribe to it, and partly from the present 
exclusion of Britons from the conti- 
nent, in consequence of the rigours of 
a savage and jealous despotism. 

To these causes of increasing resort 
to this quarter of Scotland, may be add- 
ed janother of recent occurrence* Mr 
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Walter Scott, by adopting it as the 
scene of the transactions of his justly 
admired poem. The Lady of the Lake^ 
has rendered it classic ground. At pre- 
sent, the topography of this region, 

*f . From. lone Glenartney's hazel ahade/' 

on the north-east, 

^< E'en to the pass of Bealmaha,'' 

on the south-west, including an ample 
range of country, adorned with woods, 
lakes, and rivers, with fertile vales, and 
lof)y mountains, has become as inte- 
resting to the admirers of Mr Scott's 
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popular poem, as that of the Troad is 
to the admirers of Homen 

These " Sketches, descriptive of Kc- 
turesque Scenery on the southern Con- 
fines of Perthshire, including the Tro- 
sachs, Lochard, &c/* were first pub- 
lished in 1806, and were honoured, 
even in the defective state in which 
they then appeared, by the favourable 
reception of the public, Mr Scott, 
by citing them repeatedly in flatter- 
ing terms, in the notes to his celebra- 
ted poem, has contributed much to the 
credit of that little volume ; and the 
edition being exhausted, the author 
takes the liberty of offering another. 



which, he hopes, will be found freed 
from several imperfections, and sup- 
plied with many subjects which were 
desiderated in the former* 

This edition has, particularly, the 
advantage of a map, delineated by the 
author's friend, the Reverend William 
Stirling, minister of Port. In this map 
reference is had to the topography of 
the Lady of the Lake ; and the several 
routes are set down, to enable the stran- 
ger the more advantageously to direct 
his course. The recent delineation of 
this region by Mr Arrowsmith, which 
is, in general, extremely accurate, toge- 
ther with his scale, is adopted. Som^ 
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alterations are made from local know* 
ledge, and from the eommunicattons 
of intelligent fiiends. In particular, 
it is presumed that the Archipelago of 
Lochlomond will be found more faith- 
fuUy pourtrayed in this map than it has 
been in any other ; indeed, from Mr 
Stirling's having taken the trouble to 
superintend the execution of the map 
himself, it is hoped that it will be con- 
sidered as the very best specimen of 
North British geographic engraving 
now extant. 

By the suggestion of several intelli- 
gent tourists, it was intended to have 
enriched this edition with some beau- 
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tifid drawings in perspective, of the 
most remarkable scenes described in 
the volume* The drawings were ac- 
tuallj furnished by Mr Stirling, who 
sometimes rdieves his professional oc- 
cupations with the elegant and permis- 
sible amusement of the pencil* Cir- 
cumstances have interfered to prevent 
the present publication being enriched 
with these drawings. It is probable, 
however, that Mr Stirling will soon 
publish them upon his own account; 
and the public will then have it in their 
power to add the delineations of the 
pencil to the descriptions of the pern 
The author presumes to add, that a 
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circumstance occurred to him several 
years ago, which, without any merit 
on his part, may be considered as qua- 
lifying him» in some slight degree, for 
this undertaking. When the Messrs 
Boydells of London, in 1792, propo- 
sed to publish the description of the 
four rivers, the Thames, the Severn, 
the Forth, and the Clyde, from their 
sources to the sea, they employed the 
ingenious Mr Farrington of the Royal 
Academy, to execute the drawings of 
the adjacent scenery. The author of 
these Sketches had the happiness to at« 
tend that accomplished artist for se- 
veral days, whilst he was employed in 
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the quarter which it is now proposed 
to describe ; and it was his office to 
accompany the delineations of the pen- 
cil with a verbal description^ which Mr 
Farrington regularly revised. 

The proposed work of the Boydells 
having been long ago abandoned, the 
writer now considers himself at liberty 
to employ the notes which he took 
down on those occasions for Mr Far- 
rington ; and he even hopes that they 
may be found of some service, to young 
artists at least, by suggesting the points 
of view which were chosen by so emi- 
nent a master, as well as the mode by 
which he constructed his outline. 



As few districts in Scotland present 
a more fertile field to the botanist than 
this, the rarer native plants are enu* 
merated ; and the labour and uncer<- 
tainty of finding them is lessened by 
pointing out the particular places of 
their growth. Some acc6unt is given 
of the animals and minerals of the 
neighbourhood. These Notices of Na- 
tural History are thrown into a sepa* 
rate section ; and it is hoped that the 
general reader will forgive them^ for 
the sake of the admirers of an elegant 
and useful science, numbers of whom 
are attracted hither every summer. Oc- 
casional remarks are offered on the 



soil, the climate, and meteorology of 
this part of the Highlands ; some ac- 
count is given of the language, the 
manners, and history of the country, 
and of the popular superstitions which 
stiD prevail. 



SKETCHES 



OF 



PICTURESQUE SCENERY, &c. 



The routes by which this Switzerland of 
North Britain may be approached, vary ac- 
cording to the quarter from which the travel- 
ler comes. 

1. To those from the north of Scotland, 
two roads o£Per themselves, each presenting its 
own interesting beauties, that by Criefi^ or 
Auchterarder, to Dunblane and Callander; 
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or that by Killin and Lochearn-head to Cal- 
lander. 

2, TravcUers from the east, by Stirling^^ 
may take the road by Kier and the village of 
Dowie, to Callander; or that by Blairdrum- 
mond to Aberfoyle. 

8. Those from Glasgow, or, in general^ 
from the south and west, take the road by 
Drymen and Gartmore to Aberfoyle. 

To describe each of these routes, together 
with the distances, the accommodations, and 
the interesting objects which they offer to the 
tourist, will be the principal business of the 
ensuing pages. 
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I. FROSf THE NORTH, BY DUNBLANE. 



Th£ great road, which furnishes a commu- 
nication between the north and south of Scot* 
land, by Stirling, passes through Dunblane. 
In coming from Perth, the nearest route is by 
Auchterarder, in the vicinity of which, by the 
road side, stands the ancient cemetery of the 
noble family of Montrose. This road is soon 
to be made turnpike. Crieff is a neat village^ 
picturesquely situated, and furnishing com- 
fortable accommodations to the stranger. 

Should he have leisure to enjoy, in detail, 

the beautiful and sublime scenery of this 
12 
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neighbourhood, he will do well to extend his 
excursion, by the vale of the Erne, to the 
opening of the lake of that name, the distance 
from Crieff being about twelve miles. He will 
remark several elegant seats in his course, par- 
ticularly Ochtertyre, the residence of Sir Pa- 
trick Murray, Bart. ; and Drummond Castle^ 
the mansion of the Honourable Mr Burrell 
Drummond. PassingtheviUageofComrie^ in 
the very embouch^ure of the Hijfhlands, about 
two miles, he arrives at Dunira^ the roman- 
tic iteat of Lord Viscount Melville, and the 
creation of his ever-to-be-revered father. Na- 
ture and art have happily combined in the 
embeftshment of Dunira. Nature has given 
lofty mountains, precipitous rocks, waving 
woods, and a beautifiil river. All that taste 
and genius could suggest is added ; an elegant 
house and garden, flourishing plantations ju- 
diciously disposed, and a lawn, which, in the 
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very bosom of nigged rocks and mountains, 
surprises the eye by its extent, contribute to 
render this one of the most interesting places 
in the Highlands of Scotland. To give some 
idea of the extent of the pleasure grounds of 
Danira, it may be added, th^J it is reckoned 
&at there are about thirty miles of gravel 
walks and artificial foot-paths, with fog or 
moss houses, at convenient distances, within 
their bounds. On the higher emin^ices, by 
die side of .these foot-paths, the arbutus uva 
«rsf, of such use as an astringent medicine^ 
may be found in great profusion. 

But it may be permitted to remark, that in 
contemplating this &vourite residence of our 
late lamented statesman and patriot, so justly 
bis country's pride, some feelings of a higher 
order than the mere admiration of scenery, 
however magnificent, will irresistibly rush up- 
on the mind. When we call to onr recollec- 
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tkm the nefiurioos attempts which were macUv^ 
soon after the Fr^ich revolution to involve us- 
in similar anarchy, and when we consider the 
means by which, under the &vour of a kind 
Providence^ we have been rescued from this 
ruin ; when we look around us at this mo- 
ment to the wreck of empires which is exhi-. 
bited upon the continent of Europe; and when 
we consider the proud pre-emin»ice which 
Britain still maintains amongst nations, can 
we forget that it was William Pitt, second-^ 
ed and supported by his undaunted and ener- 
getic friend Henry Dondas, who stemmed 
the torrent of revolution in our country, and 
laid 4he foundation of that f security which 
we now enjoy ? Whilst the feeling of this se- 
curity and independence^ whidi the contem- 
plation of our yet unimpaired constitution 
inspires, remains among Britons, the me-. 
iQoiy of Henry Lord Melville will live. The 
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meed of those al8o» who had the honour of 
co-operating in the public measures of those 
great men» will be rich in the estimation of 
posterity, and precious to their own minds. 

Locheam is about seven miles long. There 
k a good Toadt by both sides of the lake, to 
Locheam-head ; its surface is about SOD feet 
shove the level of the sea ; it is for the most 
part beautifully skirted widi coppice wood. 
On the south side, Benvorlich towers majes- 
tically to the height of 3000 fiaet above the 
level of the lake. Ardvorlich-honse^ the seat 
of William Stewart, Esq. is situated on the 
mar^ of the lake^ at the very base of the 
mountain. On the nordi-east shoulder of 
Benvorlich^ the botanist will find that rare 
[dflttti the azalea procumbens, in a profosion 
wUdi does not often occur. This minutest of 
aBtibe British shrubs is said to sell amcmg the 
Lradon nurserymen and florists at half-a- 
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guinea each plant At this rate, the laird of 
Ardvorlich may make more by an acre of this 
shoulder of his mountain, than can possibly 
be made by an acre of the richest land in 
Britain. 

By either side of Locheam, the tourist may 
proceed to Lbcheam-head, where he will meet 
with comfortable accommodations. He may 
find his way to the same place firom Killin by 
a good road, through GlenogiU, of about eight 
miles. From Locheam-head he may proceed 
to Callander^ by Balquhidder. In this route, 
he will be gratified with many interesting ob- 
jects. The vale of Balquhidder is traversed 
through its whole course, by the water of Bal- 
vac, (or the silent, from the tranquillity of its 
current) At its western extremity, a little be- 
yond the church, Lochvoil opcais, and Loch- 
duine is joined to it on the west by a narrow 
channel. These lakes are bounded on each 
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side by, lofty and precipitous mountains, af- 
fcrding rich sheep pasture. 

From Lochearn-head to Callander is 13| 
miles; the road, through Strath-ire, by the 
northern bank of Lochlubnaig, is exellent, and 
the surrounding scenery delightful; about 
mid-way down the lake, we pass Ardchullerie, 
where Mr Bruce of Kinnaird resided for some 
years for the sake of retirement^ whilst enga- 
ged in composing the valuable account of his 
travels in Abyssinia, relieving the severity of 
his studies occasionally with rural sports, 
for which this romantic spot is so admirably 
calculated. Just opposite to Ardchullerie, 
Benledi bathes, as it were, its sable skirts in 
the golf below, which seems to be tinged with 
its solemn hue. 

Without anticipating, however, thedescrip- 
tion of Benledi, which seems more properly to 
belong to an excordon from Callander, let it 
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suffice to 8ay» that the road firom Balquhidder 
by Lochlubnaig, passes by St Bride's chapd^ 
through the pass of Leney, to that village* 



If the toctrist from the north, instead df 
exploring the valley of the Erne, as for as the 
lake of that name, chuses to pass on direodhf 
by Dunblane, he wiH not omit to exainine<me 
of the most entire and beautiful remains of a 
Roman encampment that is now to be fimud 
in Scodand. It is to be seen at Ardoch, near 
Greenloaning, about six miles to the etat- 
ward of Dunblane. Hiis encampment is sup- 
posed, on good grounds, to have been con- 
structed during the fourth campaign of Agri- 
cola in Britain ; it is 1060 feet in length, and 
900 in breadth ; it could contain 26,000 men^ 
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according to the ordinary distribution of the 
RcHnan soldiers in their ehcampnients. There 
appear to have been three or fbu;:' ditches^ 
strcmgly fortified, surrounding the camp. The 
four entries crossing the lines are still to be 
seen distinctly. The generaFs quarter rises 
above the level of the camp^ biit is not exactly 
in the centre. It is a regular square of twen** 
ty yards, enclosed with a stone wall, and con^ 
Udning the foundations of a hjbuae^ SO feet by 
20. There is a subterraneotts fcommurfcatjon 
with a smaller encampment at a little'distance, 
in which several Raman helmets, speats, Sec 
have been found. From this camp at Aj^och, 
the great Roman, higliway runs east to Bertha, 
about 14 miles distatit, where the Roman ar- 
my is believed to have passed over the Tay^* 
into Strathinore. 

In proceeding ixm^ds Dunblane, w^ paite^ 
the Sheriff^muir on the left, the iscene of the 
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engagement between the royal forces under 
llie Duke of Argyle, and those of Prince 
Charles, uader the Earl ol Marr,^ in 171^. 



DUNBLANE. 

DUNBLANE) which, though from its having 
been formerly the seat of a bishopric, it may 
daim the appellation of a city, is only a small 
village, picturesquely situated in a little valley^ 
upon the banks of the here rapid, and not un- 
dignified river, AUan^ and is chiefly remark- 
able for its cathedral; this is one of the few 
q)ecimens of ancient Gothic architeetore 
which escaped the ill-advised fiury of the first 
reformers. This cathedral was founded by 
David L in 1142, and had considerable re- 
vehub annexed to it in Scotland, besides some 
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lands attached to it in England. It is situ- 
ated upon an eminence, as the name imports.' 
The choir, or chancel, is the only part of it 
which retains the roof, and is now used as the 
parochial place of worship. At the west end 
are 32 prebends' stalls, and on the north of the 
entrance to the cathedral, the seats of the bi- 
shqp and dean, both of oak and handsomely 
carved. The lengdi of the building is 216 
feet, and the breadth 76; the height of the 
walls 50. The spire, the height of which is 
128 feet, is partly a more modem building, 
two stories having been added to it by Bishop 
Leighton. The boundary of the ancient 
and modem part is marked by the different 
colour and consistency of the stone. The 
church, to the west of the chancel, being un- 



' Dunblane signifies the eminence of the warm, or 
sbdtered river. 
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n>ofisd» 18 fiist going into decay; but lite au- 
thor is hqppy to haveit in his power to xecord^ 
that die noblemen and gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, to thdr great honour, are, at this 
moment, exerting themselves to preserve ^hia 
venerable &bric from ruin; they have^ by 
private contribution, raised a sum of numej 
for this purpose^ which, widi the addidoB of 
XlOO obtained from the exchequer, amounts 
to £500 ; and the proposed repairs are now 
actually begun* The exact appearance xrf* the 
ruin, however^ is to be preserved, without 
adding any this^ that may suggest the idea of 
modem repair* 

Dr Robert Leighton, who waa ordained 
Bishop of Dunblane in 1662y^and afterwards 
promoted to the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
endowed a valuable library here, by a dona- 
tion of an ample collection of the ancient &- 
thers, and a choice assortment of Greek and 
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■Roman classics; the same aamable and'ao- 
Gomplished prelate aJso bequeathed to this 
institation a house for the library, with a fund 
£>r paying a librarkn^ and for makingiiirdicr 
additioDs from time to time of reputable pub- 
lications^ under the direction of constitutional 
curators. 

It ought not to be omitted^ that to som^ 
private gentlemen, this institution is Indebted 
for many valuable donations. In particular, 
we perceive a considerate number of curious 
volumes in various departmentis of literature 
and sdience^ from Jolm Barclay, M. D. of 
Edinburgh ; and the late very splendid edi- 
tion of the Poems of Ossian in the original 
Gaelic, (a language once vernacular at Dun- 
blane) with a Latin translation by Robert 
Mf^cfarlane, Esq. ; a present from Sir John 
Mac^egor Murray of Lanrick and Balquhid* 
der, Bart 
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Here the antiquarian will be gratified bjr 
finding the large and splendid pubUcation of 
the celebrated architect^ Adam, (some time 
ago also presented to this library) in which 
the palace of Dioclesian in Dalmatia i» repre- 
sented by the art of the engraver in its pre^ 
sent ruinous condition, in contrast with the 
beauty and perfection which it is presumed to 
have originally had. 

In the centre of the town stands what was 
formerly the bishop's palace; and which, 
though still retaining in its enriched cornices, 
that once were whiter some traces of its an- 
cient grandeur^ is now metamorphosed into 
hay-lofts, warehouses, and whisl^ shops : 

Sic transit Gloria mundL 

** Imperial Cse^sar, dead and turned to clay, 
** May stop a hole to keep the wind away." 

The environs of Dunblane present several 
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objects that merit the attention of the tourist. 
Prom the western window of the principal 
room of the inn, at the bridge, a view may be 
had, which is much admired by draughtsmen. 
The village, with the cathedral towering over 
it at the further extremity, through whose un- 
latticed windows and broken arches the sky is 
seen; the river, the rapidity of which pleases 
the eye and the ear, and which receives an ac-. 
cession of ^rightliness in good weather, from 
the frequent resort of the inhabitants, either 
for domestic purposes, or for relaxation, all 
form an interesting picture. 

At the lower end of the town begins the 
romantic, though artificial walk, of Kippen- 
ross, shaded by a dose-set row of aged but 
luxuriant beeches, and stretching along the 
banks of the river that brawls underneath. 
Near the further extremity of this walk, in the 
lawn of Ejppenross, the beautiful seat of John 
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Stirling of Kippendavie, Esq. you meet with a 
planer or sycamore tree, supposed to^ be the 
hrgest of that species in Scotland. The cir- 
cumference at the ground is 27 feet, the hei^t 
of the trunk is 1 S feet; the e£Pectof the branches 
seen fix>m beneath, stretching over a circle of 
100 feet in diameter, enriched with mosses, 
and ahematdy illuminated by the sun's raySf 
and darkened by their own foliage^ though 
beycmd the jurisdiction of the pencil, whidb 
aspires principally to the delineation of ob^ 
jects that are horizontal, cannot feil to make a 
solemn impression on the spectator. 

The visitant of this scenery from the north, 
in passing from Dunblane to the village of 
Doune^ the distance being about four miles, 
leaves Kilbride castle, the seat of Sir Alexan«« 
der Campbell, Baronet^ on a veiy command* 
ing eminence on the right; and a little &r* 
ther on^ Argaty, the seat of Monro Burnings 
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Esq. When just about entering the village 
of Doune^ he leaves Newton, the seat of James 
Edmonston^ Esq. on the left, whilst he is gra- 
tified with a very advantageous peep of the 
extensive and luxuriant plantations of Blair- 
dmmmond, in the same direction. 

Having thus endeavoured to conduct our 
tourist from the north as far as Doune^ reser- 
ving the Jbrther description of that vicinity to 
a fiiture occasion, let us now suppose that he- 
comes from the east, by Stirling^ on his visit 
to this now classic scenery. This brings us to 
the second division of these Sketch^. 
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IL FROM THE EAST, BY STIRLING. 



StirlikG) well styled by our poet << the 
bulwark of the north," presents a great vari- 
ety of objects, well calculated to interest and 
to gratify every traveller of taste. Situated 
on a basaltic rock, projecting with a bold and 
perpendicular front towards the west, and 
sloping with a gradual descent towards the 
east, the castle and town of Stirling exhibit a 
miniature of the castle and old town of Edin- 
burgh; though it may be allowed that Stir- 
ling castle surpasses its metropolitan proto- 
type considerably in picturesque and roman- 
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tic effect. Of ks superiority, in thk respect, 
tbe spectator may be convinced, by taking his 
station in many places in the vicinity, but par- 
ticularly from what is called the Cambusbar- 
ron road, to the south of Stirling, and towards 
the elegant seat of John Graham of Oartur, 
Esq. You se^ looking over the basaltic rocks 
on the south of the king^s park, the castle, 
and the Franciscan tower, catching the ray^ 
of the sun ; and the scenery is highly im- 
proved, if, from the condition of the atmos- 
phere^ the OchiU regions, which constitute 
the back-ground, happen to be in the shade. 
The bird's-eye view from the esplanade of 
the castle is very striking. In a clear day, you 
see the mountains of Argyleshire, of Dunbar- 
tonshire and of Perthshire, rising in proud 
magnificence on the west and north-west On 
the east, you see as far as Edinburgh, whilst 
you have under the eye^ the opening of the 
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Firthp ami the river Forth slowly winding ib 
its serpentine course through the richest vafe 
of Scotlands abundantly adorned with yiOageii 
and the seats of noblemen and gentl^nen, surr 
ronnded with thriidng woods and plantations. 
It may be admitted^ however, that the 
windings, or linla of the Forth^ as tbey are 
called, as seen from the castle of Stirling^ are 
broken into top many small parts to deUgbt 
the e^e which searches for that simplicity 
which is so essential to picturesque effect. 
There is, at the same time^ a station which 
may be h^d ui a forenoon's walk from Stir- 
ling, whence the eye is enabled^ without per- 
plexity, to trace the various windings pf the 
Forth with uncommon advantage; the station 
alluded to is Dumiat, or Demyat, pne of the 
loftiest of the Ochill hills. There the windings 
of the Forth call up the idea of some faUed 
serpent stretching its enormous volume over 
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an extensive region, not^ however, to destroy, 
but to fertilize; a region which presents to 
the elevated spectator a picture of plenty, 
partly the gift of nature, and partly the just 
meed of industry. 

An amusing anecdote^ in illustration of the 
interest which the Dumiat prospect claims, is 
rdatedof the Laird of Spittal, one of the for* 
mer proprietors of this mountain. He hi^ 
pened to meet with some English gentlemen, 
when on his travels at Rome. The conversa- 
tion turned upon views and picturesque sce- 
nery. << Of all the prospects that I have evei 
" beheM," said one of the gentlemen, " in 
*^ any quarter of Europe, that which I once 
'^had from a mountain in Scotland called 
^< Dumiat, .is the most magnificent." .. The 
Laird of Spittal had never been upon that 
part of his , property ; he felt some confusion, 
\ and.was.silent ; he hastened home from Italy 
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and lost no time in asoendii^ his own maoDr 
tain. 

At the base of the OdiiUs^ near thdr west^ 
cm extremity^ is Aithrqr» the seat of Sir Ro- 
bert Abercrombie^ Knight of the Bath. ' In 
the park there are 53 acres of artificial water, 
on ground, which, from its soil and situadony 
might bring £S per acre annually; but so 
great is the beauty of this water-piece^ wind- 
ing round gently swelling eminences, which 
are sprinkled with elegant standard trees, de- 
pastured by sheep, and contiguous to a lofty 
back-ground of shelving rocks, adorned in 
every crevice with varied and thriving plan- 
tations^ that no person of taste can deem the 
sacrifice of utility too great. 

From Stirling^ a turnpike road leads by the 
southern verge of the great vale of Menteith to 
J)unbarton, by Drymen, presenting many db- 
gant and (»iiamented seats to the view. On the 
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left is Toucb, the seat of Seton^ Esq. On 

the right, Gargunnock, the seat of Eding- 

ton^ Esq.; Leckie, the seat of Dr Grraham 
Moir; and Bpquham, that of Fletcher^ 

Esq. From the village of Kippen one of the 
finest views presents itself that can be imagined, 
of the grand amphitheatre of mountains that 
rise on the north and west ; Benlomond, Ben- 
v^ue^ Benledi, Stucfcchroan, and Benvorlich, 
bound the horizon through near half its circle. 
On the right, Cardross, the seat of David 
Erskine^ Esq. is conspicuous, surrounded by 
a fine lawn, adorned with trees of various 
species and of ancient growth. In the remote 
distance^ Crartmore, the ornamented residence 
of William C. Cunninghame Graham, Esq. 
forms a distinguished object. 
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FROM STIRLING TO ABERFOYLE, 
BY BLAIRDRUMMOND. 

This is a route that is frequently chosen 
by the tourist, as it leads directly to Aber- 
foyle, the distance being 20 miles ; whence, 
after having explored the beauties of that re- 
gion, he may reach the Trosacbs by a journey 
of 5f miles across the hill, and return by Cal- 
lander. A short description of this route, 
therefore, may be requisite. 

Soon after leaving Stirling, he passes by 
Craigforth-house^ the seat of C!olonel Callan- 
der, very picturesquely situated upon a rock^ 
precipitous on the west, and sloping gently 
towards the east like the rock on which Stir- 
ling Castle stands. As he advances, after cross- 
ing the Forth, a little after its junction with 
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the Tdth by the bridge of Di'ip, he passes 
Ochtertyre^ the seat of John Ramsay^ Esq. 
a correapondent of the poet Barns, and the 
author of many classical Latin qiitaphs. 

The elegant mansion of Bkirdmmmond, 
with its exten»ve lawn, finely besprinkled with 
trees of various qiedes, a great proportion of 
which are a century old, and whose growth is 
commensurate with their age, now opens np^ 
on the view. This is the seat of Henry Dram- 
mond, Esq. and was the favourite retreat of 
the late celebrated Henry Home Drunmiond, 
Lord Kames, from his forensic labours. If 
the traveller feels any reverence for depart- 
ed eminence in the varied walks of literature^ 
jorisprodence, and philosophy^ he will ap- 
proach with respect this scene of the studies 
and relaxations of one of the most distin- 
guished ornaments of that circle of learned 
and ingenious men, who^ during the last forty 
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years of the last oentuiy) poured^ from these 
hyperborean r^ons, a stream of light upon 
Britain and upon Europe. Need the reader to 
be reminded of the illustrious names of Adam 
Smith, the {Either of modem political eco- 
nomy, Dr Reid, the illustrator of the true 
science of mind, Dr Robertson j David Hume^ 
and John Home^ the author of the tragedy of 
Douglas, with many others, who occasionally 
partook of the nodes came deorum at Blair- 
drummond? 

The road from Blairdrummond by Thorn- 
hill presents no object of considerable inte* 
rest, tin we reach Rednock-house, the seat of 
Major General Graham Stirling of Duchray 
and Auchyle. Here^ a situation not aninent* 
ly favoured by nature, has received almost all 
the ornainental improvement which art can 
bestow. A very fine lawn, with extensive and 
thriving plantations judiciously disposed, af« 
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£ord a fine relief to the dreariness of the ad- 
jacent moss. Indeed, the exertions of Gene, 
ral Graham Stirling, and of his enterprising 
neighbour Mr Erskine of Cardross, have gi- 
ven a new and very pleasing aspect to this 
whole tract of country. 

A meteorological phaenomenon, which is 
frequently observed from the more elevated 
grounds on this route, must not be omitted. 
In the hot days of stunmer the evaporation 
from the e^ctensive plain below, almost wholly 
covered with moss or peat-earth, from the 
neighbourhood of Stirling on the east, to 
Gartmore on the west, is immense. When 
Aich days are succeeded by a calm night, the 
viqpours that had been evolved are condensed 
by the cold, and form a thick volume of fog, 
or mist, upon the surface of the moss, of twen- 
ty or thirty feet in depth, exhibiting in the 
morning the appearance of a vast lake, in« 
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tenpened with islands and intersected -hj 
promontories which occur in the moss, or 
upon its margin. This appearance exhibits a 
picturesque object to the eye, bat its effects 
are injurious to vegetation^ blighting every 
thing within its reach, particularly gardens 
and orchards. 

This moss, extending for near sixteen miles 
in lengthy by three or four in breadth, with 
some interruptions, where the carse or clay 
has either been recovered, or had never been 
covered with peat-earth, owes its origin, ac^ 
cording to the generally received opinion^ to 
the destruction of the Caledonian forest^ by 
the Roman soldiers, in the time of the Empe- 
ror Severus. ' This opinion is corroborated 



' See an ingenious paper in the third volume of the 
Edinburgh Phil. Trans, by the late Rev. Christopher Tait 
of Kincardine. 
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by the discoveiy of vast numbers of large 
trees» throughout its whole extent, incumbent 
. on the clay, and covered with peat-earth to the 
dq>ths of eight, ten, and eleven feet. When 
the moss is removed, these appear lyiiig in 
all directions, and without any appearance of 
that uniformity of position which a natural 
catastrophe^ such as a deluge or storm, might 
have been expected to give them. The roots 
still remain entire beside the stems, with their 
&ngs deeply and firmly fixed in the soil. Un- 
der the moss, and upon the surfiice of the 
day, a Roman road has been traced from 
Touch, on the south-east, to Kincardine, om 
the north-west, formed of the trunks of the 
trees placed lengthways, and their branches 
laid across them. All along the southern 
margin of the moss, little military stations 
occur at short distances from each othen 
They are situated upon commanding emi^ 
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nencesy and are of a drcnlar form* Th^ are 
frequent in the neighbourhood of Kippen. 
There is a remarkable one below the Tillage. 
The only one which the author observed up- 
on the northern side of the moss is to be seen 
on the road side, about a mile to the eastward 
of Rouskie; he is informed, however, that 
there are many others. These, it is probably 
were erected for the defence of the Romafi 
soldiers whikt employed in demolishing the 
forest, against the sudden assaults of the Car 
ledonians. 

To the late Lord Karnes is due the praise 
of the great and successful exertions, which 
have been made for many years past for reco* 
vering the valuable soil below, by removing 
this extensive tract of moss. Under his aus- 
pices, the Persian wheel at Blairdrummond 
was erected by Mr George Meikle of Alloa, 
son of the celebrated inventor of the threshing 
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machine. This machine is supplied with wa- 
ter from the Teith, which it raises to the hei^t 
of eighteen feet ; the water is then conveyed in 
a wooden tunnel of eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, under ground, to a considerable distance 
in the moss, where it is discharged into a large 
reservoir^ whence it is distributed to the occu- 
pants of the moss acres according to certain 
established regulations. By the streams fiir- 
nished from this reservoir, the incumbent 
peat-earth is floated into the Forth. Many 
hundred acres of the richest clay soil have 
been thus recovered, and flourishing villages 
now stand where a goat could scarcely have 
kqpt his feet. The wheel itself is a picturesque 
object to the traveller; and the moss village 
is highly interesting to every friend to huma- 
nity. 

Advancing from Rednock-house, about a 
^ile, we reach the lake of Menteitb, long ad- 
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miied as one of the most beaotifiil expanses 
of water to be seen in Scotland. It is nearly 
of a drcolalr form^ and about five miles in 
drcumference. The northern shore is adorn- 
ed with several stately oaks, l^ianish ches- 
nutSy and pkne-trees of anci^t growth. Tlie 
plain on which they grow was laid out in 
former times by the Eaxh of Menteith, the 
proprietors of this district, as a park orlawn^ 
though the family livedo according to the 
manners of the period, in one of the islands of 
the lake. On this side, the manse and churchy 
together with an elegant cemetery, lately built 
for the Gartmore bmily^ after a design by Mr 
William Stirling, architect at Dunblane, and 
situated on the very verge of the lake, give in- 
terest to the scenery of Part ofMenteith. 

But the most distinguished ornaments of 
the lake of Menteith, and highly worthy of the 
curiosity of the antiquarian, as well as of the 
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mere tourist, are its two islands, decorated 
with the ruins of ancient buildings. 

The larger, and more easterly island, is 
called Inchmahoma. It consists of five acres 
of ground, <me half of which was, before the 
Reformation, the property of the church ; the 
other half was occupied as a garden by the 
Earls of Menteith. In this island are still to 
. be seen the ruins of a priory founded and en-* 
dowed by King David I. There is still stand- 
ing a great part of the walls, with one arch, 
on the north, in the most elegant style of Go* 
thic architecture. The writer of these pages 
recollects to have seen another standing, which 
has tumbled down only within these thirty 
years. The fine window at the east end has 
been built up with small stones, at some pe- 
riod posterior to the erection of the priory. 
The west door^ which still remains entire, af-> 
&rds a fine specimen of the Gothic; as far a$( 
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recollection serves^ it exactly res^sibles the 
west door of the abb^ church at Paisley. 

There are several trees of ancieat and large 
growth upon this island. A number of l^a- 
nish chesnutSj which are still in a thriving 
condition, were certainly planted before the 
Reformation. Some of them are seventeen 
feet in circumference^ at six feet above the 
ground. 

The whole island is the property of his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose ^ the one half 
accruing to him with the estate of Meuteith^ 
to which he succeeded about the period of the 
Revolution, and the other by purchase from 
the family of Cardross, which had obtained 
the church lands ; the laird of Cardross, how- 
ever, still retaining the dominium of the lake. 

In the smaller island on the south-west, 
stood the dwelling house of the ancient family 
of Ghraham^ Earls of Menteith, now occupy- 
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ing* its whole surface. In the turbulent pe- 
riods of former ages, &milies of ^tinction m 
the Highlands studied to have their residence 
in the islands of their numerous lakes^ for the 
sake of security against any sudde^ attack 
fiom their ferociovKs neighbours: Upon any 
eniergencyi they could command the navig^ 
tioH of the lake^ by collecting afl the boats in 
the island. 



' The traditionary antiquarians of the place aaiert that 
tbis island is considerd)ly diminished by the encroadi- 
i(paitly artifidal)crfl2ie hki. 
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FROM PORT OF MENTEITH TO 
ABERFOYLE. 

As thetrayeBer leaves thelakeof Menteitbr 
let him remark a beautiful wooded knoll jut- 
ting into the water; upon the lefi^ and cover' 
ed with oak coppice to its summit.^ This iS: 
esteemed a fevourable station for taldng a 
sketch of Inchmahoma. About a mile to the 
eastward of Aberfoyle^ at a place called Dou- 
nans^ (or the little eminences) there occnrsy 
on the left a lusus natura^ similar to that of 
the Roman camp at Callander^ but less regu- 
lar; extensive ridges^ from three to nine or 
ten feet in height^ shoot out in various direct 
tions, bearing some degree of resemblance to 
a Roman encampment. One might &ncy that 
he could trace here the stations of the out* 
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posts, and the drcumvallations of the Prseto- 
riam* But the whole appearance is unques- 
tionably to be ascribed to the workings of the 
Forth, seeking its way to the lake of Men- 
tath, before it had forced its present course 
by Gartmore. 

. It may be interesting to the traveller to be 
informed, that the road from Stirling, by 
Blairdrunimond, is immediately to be made 
turnpike as far as Port. 



FROM STIRLING, BY KIER AND 
DOUNE. 

Ov leaving Stirling, by the bridge which 
crosses the Forth, to the north of the town, 
we cross the river Allan, about two miles dis- 
tant ; and on aiscending the eminence^' have a 
fine view of the house and extensive lawn of 
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Kier, the seat of James Sdvlihg of Kier, Esq; 
dtoated vpon a rising grdmi^ wl&h com^ 
maiids one of the finest kndscapes in Sccfi* 
land; the great valey that extends from Garti- 
more on the west, by Sthrlihg and FaHdrk 
on the east, with the Firth of Forth, as fijr ad 
the ejre dsai reach, are in immediate prosptet. 
It is probable that Kier, (the Britidi Codv 
or Roman castrmn) was formerly a Rom^ 
station. 

On approaching the village of Domie, the 
eastle of that name, one of the finest baronial 
ruins in Scotland^ constitutes a very promi* 
nent object. It is situated upon a peninsula 
fi>rmed by the confluence of the water of Ar- 
dodi and &i^ Teith, a spot whidh sefema to 
have been deigned by natuf e asi a place o£ 
strengdi. It is a hi^e square buildings the 
widk of which are forty fiset high, ond^aboat 
ten feet thu^ What renudnk of the tower 1% 
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at least, eighly feet high. It is uncertain wlien 
or by whom it was built ; but having been the 
seat of the Earls of Menteith, it is oonjectu* 
red, with much probability, that it was erect- 
ed fay that family about the 1 1th century, and 
previous to the reign of King Robert II* It 
is now the property of the &mi]y of Stewart^ 
and gives the second title of Ijord Doune to 
the ancient house of Moray. It has been, for 
a long while^ fast verging into ruin ; but the 
jUIapidations of time will, it is hoped^ be in* 
terrapted for a century at least, by the repairs 
which have been lately given to this venerable 
&bric by the present Earl of Moray^ with a 
kudable attention to the antiquities of his fiip 
mily and of his country* 

Doune castle is rendered sitill more inte- 
resting, by its having been for some time the 
residence of the beautiful and accomplished^ 
but unfortunate^ Mary Queai of Scots. 
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noncesy and are of a drcalar fomu They are 
frequent in the neighbourhood of Kippen* 
There is a remarkable one below the village. 
The only one which the author observed up- 
on the northern side of the moss is to be seen 
on the road side^ about a mile to the eastward 
of Rouslde; he is informed, however, that 
there are many others. These, it is probable^ 
were erected for the defence of the RomaA 
soldiers whilst employed in demolishing the 
forest, against the sudden assaults of the Ca^ 
ledonians. 

To the late Lord Kames is due the praise 
of the great and successfiil exertions, which 
have been made for many years past for reco- 
vering the valuable soil below, by removing 
this extensive tract of moss. Under his aus- 
pices, the Persian wheel at Blairdrummozzd 
was erected by Mr George Meikle of Alloa, 
son of the celebrated inventor of the threshiDg 
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SKETCHES 



OF 



PICTURESQUE SCENERY, &c. 



The routes by which this Switzerland of 
North Britain may be approadied, vary ac- 
cording to the quarter from which the travel- 
ler comes. 

1. To those from the north of Scotland, 
two roads offer themselves, each presenting its 
own interesting beauties, that by Criefi^ or 
Auchterarder, to Dunblane and Callander; 
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or that by Killin and Lodieam-kead to Cal* 
lander. 

2. Travellers from the east, by Stblin^y 
may take the road by Kier and the village of 
Doune, to Callander; or that by Blairdnim- 
mond to Aberfoyle. 

S. Those from Glasgow, or, in general, 
from the south and west, take the road by 
Drjrmen and Gartmore to Aberfoyle. 

To describe each of these routes, together 
with the distances, the accommodations, and 
the interesting objects which they oflfer to the 
tourist, will be the principal business of the 
ensuing pages. 
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L FROM THE NORTH) BY DUNBLANE, 



The great road, which furnishes a oommii- 
nication between the north and south of Scot- 
land, by Stirling, passes through Dunblane. 
In coming irom Perth, the nearest route is by 
Auchterarder, in the vicinity of which, by the 
road side^ stands the ancient cemetery of the 
noble family of Montrose. This road is soon 
to be made turnpike. Crieff is a neat village^ 
picturesquely situated, and furnishing com« 
fi>rtable accommodations to the stranger. 

Should he have leisure to enjoy, in detail, 

the beautiful and sublime scenery of this 
12 
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neighbourhood, he will do well to extend his 
excursion, by the vale of the Erne, to the 
opening of the lake of that name, the distance 
from CrieflF being about twelve miles. He will 
remark several elegant seats in his course, par- 
ticularly Ochtertyre, the residence of Sir Pa- 
trick Murray, Bart. ; and Drummond Castle^ 
the mansion of the Honourable Mr Burrell 
Drummond. PassingthevillageofComrie, in 
the very embouch^ure of the Highlands, about 
two miles, he arrives at Dunir% the roman- 
tic ^at of Lord Viscount Melville, and the 
creation of his ever-to-be-revered father. Na- 
ture apd art have happily combined in the 
embelfeshment of Dunira. Nature has given 
lofty mountains, precipitous rocks, waving 
woods^ and a beautiiul river. All that taste 
and genius could suggest ia added ; an elegant 
house and garden, flourishing plantations ju- 
diciously disposed, and a lawn, which, in the 
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very bosom of nigged rocks and mountains, 

surprises the eye by its extent, contribute to 

render this one of the most interesting places 

in the Highlands of Scotland. To give some 

idea of the extent of the pleasure grounds of 

Dunira, it^nay be added, th^( it is reckoned 

iS^st there are about thirty miles of gravel 

^walks and artificial foot-paths, with fog or 

moss houses, at convenient distances, within 

their bounds. On the higher eminences, by 

tile side of .these fix)t-paths, the arbutus uva 

nrsi, of such use as an astringent medicine^ 

may be found in great profusion. 

But it may be permitted to remark, that in 
eontemplating this &vourite residence of our 
late lamented statesman and patriot, so justly 
his country's pride^ some feelings of a higher 
order than the mere admiration of scenery, 
however magnificent, wiQ irresistibly rush up- 
on the xnind. When we call to onr recolleo- 
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tion the ne&rions attempts which were made^' 
soon after the French revolution to involve us 
in similar anarchy, and when we consider the 
means by which, under the favour of a kind. 
Providence^ we have been rescued from this 
ruin ; when we look around us at this mo- 
ment to the wreck of empires which is exhi-. 
bited upon the continent of Europe; and when 
we consider the proud pre-eminence which 
Britain still maintains amongst nations, can 
we forget that it was William Pitt, second-^ 
ed and supported by his undaunted and ener- 
getic friend Henry Dundas, who stemmed 
the torrent of revoluticm in our country, and 
laid 4h6 foundation of that [security which 
we now enjoy ? Whilst the feeling of this se- 
curity and independence^ whidi the contem- 
plation of our yet unimpaired constituiian 
inspires, remains among Britons, the me-. 
IDOI7 of Henry Lord MdviEe will live. The 
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meed of those abo» who had the honour of 
co-operating in the public measures of those 
great men, will be rich in the estimation of 
postmty, and precious to their own minds. 

Liocheam is about seven miles long. There 
is a good road, by both sides of the lake, to 
Loeheam-head ; its surfiu^ it about SOO feet 
above the level of the sea ; it is for the most 
part beautifully skirted with coppice wood. 
On the south side, Benvorlich towers majes- 
tically to the height of 5000 feet above the 
level of the lake. Ardvorlich-house, the seat 
q{ William Stewart, Esq. is situated on the 
mar^ of the lake^ at the very base of the 
mountain. On the north-east shoulder of 
Benvorlich^ the botanist will find that rare 
j^enti the azaka procumbem, in a profusion 
widoh does not often occur. This minutest of 
all the British shrubs is said to sell ammig the 
Lmdon nurserymen and florists at half-a- 
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guinea eacb plant. At this rate, the laird of 
Ardvorlich may make more by an acre of this 
shoulder of his monntain, than can possibly 
be made by aii acre of the richest land in 
Britain. 

By either side of Locheam, the tourist may 
proceed to Locheam-head, where he will meet 
with comfortable accommodations. He may 
find his way to the same place from Killin by 
a good road, through Glenogill, of about eight 
miles. From Locheam-head he may proceed 
to Callander^ by Balquhidder. In this route, 
he will be gratified with many interesting ob- 
jects. The vale of Balquhidder is traversed 
through its whole course, by the water of Bal- 
vac, (or the silent^ from the tranquillity of its 
current.) At its western extremity, a little be- 
yond the church, Lochvoil opcsis, and Loch- 
duine is joined to it on thb west by a narrow 
channel These lakes are bounded on eacb 
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side by lofty and precipitous mountains, af- 
£>Tdmg rich sheep pasture. 

From Locheam-head to Callander is 13^ 
miles; the road, through Strath-ire, by the 
northern bank of Lochlubnaig, is exellent, and 
the surrounding scenery delightful; about 
mid-way down the lake, we pass Ardchullerie, 
where Mr Bruce of Elinnaird resided for some 
years for the sake of retirement^ whilst enga- 
ged in composing the valuable account of his 
travels in Abyssinia, relieving the severity of 
his studies occasionally with rural sports, 
for which this romantic spot is so admirably 
calculated. Just c^posite to' Ardchullerie^ 
Benledi bathes^ as it were, its sable skirts in 
the gulf below, which seems to be tinged widi 
its solemn hue. 

Without anticipating, however, thedescrip- 
tion of Benledi, which seems more properly to 
belong to an excursion from Callander, let it 



suffice to say, that the road from Balquliidder 
by Lochlubnaig, passes by St Bride's chapet, 
through the pass of Leney, to that village* 



If the tourist from the north, instead 6f 
exploring the valley of the Erne, as far as the 
lake of that name, chuses to pass on dirediy 
by Dunblane, he will not omit to examine one 
of the most entire and beautiini remains of a 
Roman encampment that is now to be fiiuud 
m Scotland/ It is to be seen at Ardoch, near 
Greenloaning, about six miles to the east- 
ward of Punblane. Tliis encampment is sup 
posed, on good grounds, to have been con- 
structed during the fourtb campaign of Agri- 
cola in Britain ; it is 1060 feet in length, and 

900 in breadth ; it could contain 26,000 men, 
8 



accitHrdiiig to the ordiiiary distribution of the 
Boman soldiers in their encampnients* There 
appear to have been three or fbup dilicheSy 
strongly fortified, surrounding the camp. The 
four entries crossing the lines are still to be 
seen distinctly. The generats quarter rises 
above the level of the dunp^ biit is not esactly 
in the centre. It is a regular square of twen- 
ty yardsy enclosed with a stone waQ, and con^^ 
tttDing the foundations of a hous^ SO feet by 
20. There is a subterrweous tonununjcatlon 
with a smaller eneampm^it at a little^distancd, 
in which several Roman hdmets, spears, &c. 
have been found, Frcmi this camp at Ai^doch, 
the great Roman, highway runs east to Bertha, 
sboDt 14 miles distatit, where the Roman ar- 
my is believed to have passed over the Tay,^- 
into Strathinore. 

In proceeding towards Dunblane^ w^ pails 
the Sheriff^mwr on the left, the^cene of tbcf 
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engagement between the royal forces under 
the Duke of AiWle, and those of Prince 
Charles, under tl^e Earl of Marr, in 171^. 



DUNBLANE. 



Dunblane, which, though from its having 
been formerly the seat of a bishopric, it may 
daim the appellation of a city, is only a small 
village, picturesquely situated in a little valley, 
upon the banks of the here rapid, and not un» 
dignified river, Allan, and is chiefly remark- 
able for its cathedral; this is one of the few 
specimens of ancient Gothic architecture 
which escaped the iltadvised fury of the first 
reformers. This cathedral was founded by 
David I. in 1142, and had considerable re- 
vehu<3s annexed to it in iScodand, besides some 
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lands attached to it in England. It is situ- 
ated upon an eminence, os the name imports.* 
The choir, or chancel, is the only part of it 
which retains the rooi^ and is now used as the 
parochial place of worship. At the west end 
are 32 prebends' stalls, and on the north of the 
entrance to the cathedral, the seats of the bi- 
sh<^ and dean, both of oak and handsomely 
carved. The lengdi of the building is 216 
£eet, and the breadth 76; the height of the 
walls 50. The spire, the height of which is 
128 feet, is partly a more modem buildings 
two stories having been added to it by Bish<^ 
Leighton. The boundary of the anciait 
and modem part is marked by the different 
colour and consistency of the stone. The 
church, to the west of the chancel, being un- 



' Dunblane signifies the eminence of the warm, or 
sbeltered river. 
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roofied» is &8t going into decay ; but ti^ au- 
thor is h^py to haveit in his power to fecbrd» 
that the noUemen and gentlemen of the ne^jii- 
bourhood, to thdr great honour, are^ at this 
m<»nent, exerting themselves to preserve this 
▼eneraUe &bric from ruin; they baire^ by 
private contributiony raised a sum of mofney 
for this purpose, which, with the additioB of 
i£lOO obtained froin the exchequer, amounts 
to £500 ; and the proposed repairs are now 
actually begun* The exact qppearanee cxT the 
ruin, ' however^ is to be preserved, without 
adding any thing that may suggest the idea of 
modern repair* 

Dr Robert Lei^ton, who was ordained 
Bishop of Dunblane in ie62,^and afterwards 
promoted to the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
endowed a valuable library here, by a dona- 
tion of an ample collection of the ancient &- 
thers, and a choice assortment of Greek and 
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Boman classics $ the same soaiiabfe and ac- 
complished prelate also bequeathed to this 
institation a house for thelibraiy, with a fund 
for paying a librarian^ and for making iurdicr 
additions from time to time of rqmtable pub» 
UcaJ&oOB, under the direction of constitutional 
edratora. 

It ought not to be omitted, that to some 
private gentlemeD, this institution is indebted 
for many vahiable donations. In particular, 
we perceive a considerable number of curious 
vohunes in various departments of literature 
and science, from John Bard^, M* D. of 
Edinburgh ; iemd the late very splendid edi-^ 
tion of the Poems of Ossian in the original 
Gaelic, (a language once vernacular at Dun- 
blane) with a Latin translation by Robert 
Mac&rlane, Esq. ; a present from Sir John 
Macgregor Murray of Lanrick and Balquhid- 
der, Bart 



Here the antiquarian wiU be gratified bjr 
finding the large and splendid publication of 
the celebrated architect^ Adam, (some time 
ago also presented to this Ubrary) in which 
the palace of Dioclesian in Dalmatia i» repre^ 
sented by the art of the engraver in its pre^ 
sent ruinous condition, in contrast with the 
beauty and perfection which it is presumed to 
have originally had. 

In the centre of the town stands what was 
formerly the bishop's palace; and which, 
though still retaining in its enriched cornices, 
that once were whiter some traces of its an- 
cient grandeur^ is now metamorphosed into 
hay-lofts, warehouses, and whisky shops : 

Sie transit Gloria mundu 

" Imperial Caesar, dead and turned to clay, 
•* May stop a hole to keep the wind away." 

The environs of Dunblane present several 
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objects that merit the attentioa of the tourist. 
From the western window of the principal 
room of the inn, at the bridge, a view may be 
Lad, which is much admired by draughtsmen. 
The village, with the cathedral towering over 
it at the fiirthOT extremity, through whose un- 
latticed windows and broken arches the sky is 
seen; the river, the rapidity of which pleases 
the eye and the ear, and which receives an ac-. 
cession of q>rlghtliness in good weather, from 
the frequent resort of the inhabitants, either 
for domestic purposes, or for relaxation, all 
form an interesting picture. 

At the lower end of the town begins the 
romantic, though artificial walk, of Kippen- 
ross, shaded by a close-set row of aged but 
luxuriant beeches, and stretching along the 
banks of the river that brawls underneath. 
Near the ftirther extremity of this walk, in the 
lawn of Kippenross, the beautiful seat of John 
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StirHng of Kippendavie, Esq. you meet with a 
plane^ or sycamore tree, supposed to* be the 
largest of that species in Scotland. The cir- 
cumference at the ground is 27 feet, the height 
<^the trunk is 1 S feet; the efiPect of the branches 
seen from beneath, stretching over a cirde of 
100 feet in diameter, ^iriched with mosses, 
and ahematdy illuminated by the son's ray% 
and darkaied by their own foliage, diough 
beycmd the jurisdiction of the pencil, which 
aspires principally to the delineation of ob< 
^ts that arehorizontaJ, cannot fiul to make a 
solemn impression on the spectator. 

The yisitant of this scenery from the north, 
in passing fix>m Dunblane to the village of 
Doune^ the distance being about four miles, 
leaves Kilbride castle, the seat of Sir Alexan<« 
der Campbell, Baronet^ on a very command* 
ing eminence on the right; and a little fiu> 
ther on^ Argaty, the seat of Monro Binning^ 
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Esq. When just about entering the village 
of Doune^ he leaves Newton, the seat of James 
Edmonston^ Esq. on the left, whilst he is gra^ 
tified with a very advantageous peep of the 
extensive and luxuriant plantations of Blair- 
drammond, in the same direction. 

Having thus endeavoured to conduct our 
tourist from the north as &r as Doune, reser- 
ving the further description of that vicinity to 
afiitore oQcasioD, I^ us now suppose that hel 
conies from the east, by Stirling^ on his visit 
to this now classic scenery. This brings us to 
the second division of these Sketdieis. 
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11. FBOM THE EAST, BY STIRLING. 



Stirling, well styled by our poet " the 
bulwark of the north," presents a great vari- 
ety of objects, well calculated to interest and 
to gratify every traveller of taste. Situated 
on a basaltic rock, projecting with a bold and 
perpendicular front towards the west, and 
sloping with a gradual descent towards the 
east, the castle and town of Stirling exhibit a 
miniature of the castle and old town of Edin- 
burgh; though it may be allowed that Stir- 
ling castle surpasses its metropolitan proto- 
type considerably in picturesque and roman- 
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the spectator may be convinced, by taking his 
station in many places in the vicinity, but par^- 
ticularly from what is called the Cambusbar- 
FOB road, to the south of Stirling, and towards 
the elegant seat of John Graham of Oartur, 
Esq. You se^ looking over the basaltic rocks 
on the south of the king's park, the castle, 
and the Franciscan tower, catching the ray^ 
of the sun ; and the scenery is highly im- 
proved, if, from the condition of the atmos- 
phere^ the Ochill regions, which constitute 
the back-ground, happen to be in the shade. 
The bird's-eye view from the esplanade of 
the castle is very striking. In a clear day, you 
see the mountains of Argyleshire, of Dunbar- 
tonshire^ and of Perthshire^ rising in proud 
magnificence on the west and north-west. On 
the east, you see as far as Edinburgh^ whilst 
you have under the eye^ the opening of the 
c 
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Fiitt^ and the river Forth dowly wmding ia 
its serpentine course through the richest vak 
of Scotland^ abundantly adorned with village^ 
and the seats of noblemen and gentlemen^ snr- 
rounded with thriving woods and plantations. 
It may he admitted, howeyer, that the 
windings, or links of the Forth^ as they are 
called, as seen from thje castle of Stirling, are 
broken into top many small parts to delight 
the eye which searches for that simplicity 
which is so essential to picturesque effect;. 
There is, at the same time^ a station whioh 
may b^ h^ in a forenoon's walk from Stir- 
ling^ whence the eye is enabled, withput per- 
plexity, to trace the various winding? pf the 
Forth with unjcommon advantage; the station 
alluded to is Dfimiatj or Lfemyat, pne of the 
loftiest of the Ochill hills. There the windings 
of the Forth call up the idea of some fabled 
derpent stretching its enormous volume over 
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an extensive region, not^ however, to destroy, 
bat to fertilize; a region which presents to 
the elevated spectator a picture of plenty, 
partly the gift of nature, and partly the just 
meed of industry. 

An amusing anecdote, in illustration of the 
interest which the Dumiat prospect claims, is 
related of the Laird of Spittal, one of the for- 
mer proprietors of this mountain. He hap- 
pened to meet with some English gentlemen, 
when on his travels at Rome. The conversa- 
dcm turned upon views and picturesque sce- 
nery. <^ Of all the prospects that I have evei 
" beheld," said one of the gentlemen, " in 
" any quarter of Europe, that which I once 
<<had from a mountain in Scotland called 
'< Dumiat, Js the most magnificent.". The 
Laird of Spittal had never been upon that 
part of his, property ; he felt some confusion^ 
and .was silent ; he hastened home from Italy 
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and lost no time in ascending bis own moon* 
tain. 

At the base of the Ocbills^ near thdr west- 
cm extremity^ is Aitbr^, the seat of Sir Ro- 
bert Abercrombie, Knight of the Bath. « In 
the park there are 53 acres of artificial water, 
on ground, which, from its soil and situaticm, 
might bring £S per acre annually; but so 
great is the beauty of this waters-piece^ wind- 
ing round gently swelling eminences, which 
are sprinkled with elegant standard trees, de- 
pastured by sheep, and contiguous to a lofly 
back-ground of shelving rocks, adorned in 
every crevice with varied and thriving plan- 
tations^ that no person of taste can deem the 
sacrifice of utility too great. 

From Stirling, a turnpike road leads by the 
southern verge of the great vale of Menteith to 
JDunbarton, by Drymen, presenting many ele- 
gant and ornamented seats to the view. On the 
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left is Touchy the seat of—— Seton^ Esq. On 

the right, Gargimnock, the seat of Eding- 

ton, Esq.; Leckie, the seat of Dr Graham 
Moir ; and Boquham, that of Fletcher^ 

Esq. From the village of Kippen one of the 
finest views presents itself that can be imagined, 
of the grand amphitheatre of mountains that 
rise on the north and west ; Benlomond^ Ben^ 
y^ue^ Benledi, Stuckchroan^ and Benvorlich, 
bound the horizon through near half its circle. 
On the right, Cardross, the seat of David 
Erskine^ Esq. is conspicuous, surrounded by 
a fine lawn, adorned with trees of various 
species and of ancient growth. In the remote 
distance, Gartmore, the ornamented residence 
of William C. Cunninghame Graham, Esq. 
forms a distinguished object. 
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FROM STIRLING TO ABERFOYLE, 
BY BLAIRDRUMMOND. 

This is a route that is frequently chosen 
by the tourist, as it leads directly to Aber- 
foyle, the distance being 20 miles; whence, 
after having explored the beauties of that re- 
gion, he may reach the Trosachs by a journey 
of 5f miles across the hill, and return by Cal- 
lander. A short description of this route, 
therefore, may be requisite. 

Soon after leaving Stirling, he passes by 
Craigforth-house, the seat of Colonel Callan- 
der, very picturesquely situated upon a rock, 
precipitous on the west, and sloping gently 
towards the east like the rock on which Stir- 
ling Castle stands. As he advances, afl^r cross- 
ing the Forth, a little after its junction with 
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the Tdth by the bridge of Di'ip, he passes 
Ochtertyre^ the seat of John Ramsay^ Esq. 
a correqxindent of the poet Barns, and the 
author of many classical Latm epitaphs. 

The elegant mansion of Blairdrummond, 
with its extenave lawn, finely besprinkled with 
trees of various qiedes, a great proportion of 
which are a century old, and whose growth is 
C(»nmensurate with their age^ now opens np« 
on the view. This is the seat of Henry Drmn- 
mond, Esq. and was the favourite retreat of 
the late celebrated H^iiy Home Drummond, 
Lord Karnes, from his forensic labours. If 
the traveller feeb any reverence for depart- 
ed eminence in the varied walks of literature, 
jorisprodence, and philosophy, he will ap-* 
proach with respect this scene of the studies 
and relaxations of one of the most distin^ 
goished ornaments of that circle of learned 
and ingenious men, who» during the last forty 
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years of the lost oentoiyy poured^ from these 
hyperborean regions, a stream of light upon 
Britain and upon Europe. Need the reader to 
be reminded of the illustrious names of Adam 
Smith, the fiither of modem political eco- 
nomy, Dr Reid, the illustrator of the true 
scioice of mind, Dr Robertson, David Hume^ 
and John Home^ the author of the tragedy of 
Douglas, with many others, who occasionally 
partook of the nodes cteme deorum at Blair- 
drummond ? 

The road from Blairdrummond by Thorn- 
hill presents no object of considerable inte- 
rest, tin we reach Rednock-house, the seat of 
Major General Grraham Stirling of Duchray 
and Auchyle. Here^ a situation not eminent- 
ly favoured by nature, has received almost all 
the ornatnental improvement which art can 
bestow. A very fine lawn, with extensive and 
thriving plantations judiciously disposed, af- 
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ford a fine relief to the dreariness of the ad- 
jacent moss« Indeed, the exertions of Gene, 
ral Graham Stirling, and of his enterprising 
neighbour Mr Erskine of Cardross, have gi- 
Ten a new and reiy pleasing aspect to this 
whole tract of country* 

A meteorological phaenomenon, which is 
frequently observed from the more elevated 
grounds on this route, must not be omitted* 
In the hot days of summer the evaporation 
from the extensive plain below, almost wholly 
covered with moss or peat-earth, from the 
neighbourhood of Stirling on the east, to 
Garlmore on the west, is immense. When 
Atch days are succeeded by a calm night, the 
Tapours that had been evolved are condensed 
by the cold, and form a thick volume of fog^ 
or mist, upon the surface of the moss, of twen- 
ty or thirty feet in depth, exhibiting in the 
morning the appearance of a vast lake, in« 
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terspersed with islands and intersected Hby 
promontories which occur in the moss, or 
upon its margin. This appearance eshibits a 
picturesque object to the eye, but its etkcta 
are injurious to vegetation, blighting every 
thing within its reach, particularly gardens 
and orchards. 

This moss, extending for near sixteen miles 
in length, by three or four in breadth, with 
some interruptions, where the carse or clay 
has either been recovered, or had never been 
covered with peat-earth, owes its origin* ac-« 
cording to the generally received opinion, to 
the destruction of the Caledonian forest^ by 
the Roman soldiers, in the time of the Empe- 
ror Severus. ' This opiiiion is corroborated 



' See an ingenious paper in the third volume of the 
Edinburgh Phil. Trans, by the late Rev. Christopher Tait 
of Kincardine. 
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by the discoveiy of vast numbers of large 
trees, throughout its whole extent, incumbent 
on the clay, and covered with peat-earth to the 
d^ths of eight, ten, and eleven feet When 
the moss is removed, these appear lying in 
all directions, and without any appearance of 
that uniformity of position which a natural 
catastrophe, such as a deluge or storm, might 
have been expected to give them* The roots 
still remain enture beside the stems, with their 
fangs deeply and firmly fixed in the soil. Un- 
der the moss, and upon the surfiice of the 
clay, a Roman road has been traced from 
Touch, on the south-east, to Kincardine, om 
the north-west, formed of the trunks of the 
trees placed lengthways, and their branches 
laid across them. All along the southern 
margin of the moss, little military stations 
occur at short distances from each othen 
They are situated upon commanding emi-' 
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nenoesy and are of a circular form. They are 
frequent in the neighbourhood of Kippen. 
There is a remarkable one below the Tillage. 
The only one which the author observed up- 
on the northern side of the moss is to be seen 
on the road side, about a mile to the eastward 
of Rouskie; he is informed, however, that 
there are many others. Theses it is probable, 
were erected for the defence of the Romafi 
soldiers whikt employed in demolishing the 
forest, against the sudden assaults of the Car 
ledonians. 

To the late Lord Karnes is due the praise 
of the great and successfid exertions, which 
have been made for many years past for reco- 
vering the valuable soil below, by removing 
this extensive tract of moss. Under his aus- 
pices, the Persian wheel at Blairdrummond 
mas erected by Mr George Meikle of Alloa, 
son of the celebrated inventor of the threshing 
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macliiiie. This machine is supplied with wa» 
ter from the Teith, which it raises to the height 
of eighteen feet ; the water is then conveyed in 
a wooden tunnel of eighteen inches in diame^ 
ter, under ground, to a considerable distance 
in the moss, where it is discharged into a large 
reservoir^ whence it is distributed to the occu- 
pants of the moss acres according to certain 
established regulations. By the streams fur- 
nished from this reservoir, the incumbent 
peat-earth is floated into the Forth. Many 
hundred acres of the richest clay soil have 
been thus recovered, and flourishing villages 
now stand where a goat could scarcely have 
kept his feet. The wheel itself is a picturesque 
object to the traveller; and the moss village 
is highly interesting to every friend to huma- 
nity. 

Advancing from Rednock-house, about a 
Inile, we reach the lake of Menteith, long ad- 
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mired as one of the most beaattftd expanses 
of water to be seen in Scotland. It is nearly 
of a drculat fotm^ and about five miles in 
drcmnference. The northern shore is adorn- 
ed with several stately oaks, Spanish ches- 
nutSy and plane-trees of ancient growth. .The 
plain on which they grow was laid out in 
former times by the Earls of Menteith, the 
pn^rietors of this district, as a park or lawn, 
though the iamily livedo according to the 
manners of the period, in one of the islands of 
the lake. On this side^ the manse and church, 
together with an el^ant cemetery, lately built 
for the Gartmore &mily^ after a design by Mr. 
William Stirling, architect at Dunblane, and 
situated on the very verge of the lake, give in- 
terest to the scenery of Port of Menteith. 

But the most distinguished ornaments of 
the lake of Menteith, and highly worthy of the 
curiosity of the antiquarian, as well as of the 
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mere tourist;, are its two islands, dieoorated 
with the ruins of ancient buildings* 

The larger, and more easterly island, is 
called Inchmahoma. It consists of five acres 
of ground, one half of which was, before the 
Rdbrmation, the property of the church ; the 
other half was occupied as a garden by the 
Earls of Menteith* In this island are still to 
. be seen the ruins of a priory founded and en^ 
dewed by King David I. There is stiO stand- 
ing a great part of the walls, with one arch, 
on the north, in the most elegant style of Go- 
thic architecture. The writer of these pages 
recollects to have seen another standings which 
has tumbled down only within these thirty 
years. The fine window at the east end has 
been built up with small stones, at some pe- 
riod posterior to the erection of the priory. 
The west door, which still remains entire, af. 
fords a fine specimen of the Gothic; as far a$( 
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recollection serves^ it exactly resembles the 
west door of the shhey church at Paisley. 

There are several trees of ancieat and large 
growth upon this island. A number of Spa- 
nish chesnuts^ which are still in a thriving 
condition, were certainly planted before the 
Reformation. Some of them are seventeen 
feet in circumference^ at six feet above the 
ground. 

The whole island is the property of his 
Grace the Duke of Montrose ; the one half 
accruing to him with the estate of Menteith, 
to which he succeeded about the period of the 
Bevolution, and the other by purchase from 
the family of Cardross, which had obtained 
the church lands ; the laird of Cardross, how- 
ever, still retaining the dominium of the lake. 

In the smaller island on the south-west, 
stood the dwelling house of the ancient family 
of Graham^ Earls of Menteith, now occupy- 
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ing' its whole surface. In tbe turbulent pe- 
riods of former ages, fiunilies of distinction in 
the Highlands studied to have their residence 
in the islands of tfaehr numerous lakes^ for the 
sake of security against any sudde^ attack 
from thdr ferocious migHbours: upon any 
emergency, th^ could command the naviga- 
tion of the lake^ by coOecti&g afl the boats in 
the island. 



' The traditiooaiy antiquarians of the place assert that 
this island is consideralily dinrii^hed by the encroadi- 
I (partly artlfidal) of tile hike. 
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FROM PORT OF MENTEITH TO 
ABERFOYLE. 

As tbetravdlar leaves the lakeof Mentdtfa^ 
let bim itonark a beautiful wooded knoll jot- 
ting into the water^ upon the I^ and coy^r- 
ed with oak coppice to its summit This is 
esteemed a favourable station for taking a 
sketch of Inchmahoma. About a mile to the 
eastward of Aberfoyle^ at a place called Doa- 
nans^ (or the little eminences) there occurs, 
on the left a Ittsm natura, similar to that of 
the Roman camp at Callander^ but less r^u- 
lar; extensive ridges^ from three to nine or 
ten feet in height^ shoot out in various direct 
tions, bearing some d^ee of resemblance ta 
a Roman encampment. One might fency that 
he could trace here the stations of the out* 
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posts and the circumvaUations of the Pneto- 
riuHu But the whole appearance is unqnefi- 
tionably to be ascribed to the workings of the 
Forth, seeking its way to the lake of Men- 
teith, before it had forced its present course 
by Gartmore* 

. It may be interesting to the traveller to be 
informed, that the road fronr Stirling, by 
Blairdrumniond, is immediately to be made 
tampike as far as Port. 



FROM STIRLING, BY KIER AND 
DOUNE. 

Oir leaving Stirling, by the bridge which 
crosses the Forth, to the north of the town, 
we cross the river Allan, about two miles dis- 
tant ; and on ascending the eoiihence/ have a 
fine view of the house and extensive lawn of 

8 
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Kier, the seat of Jame» Sdriing of Kier, Esq^ 
dtoated upon a rising grdun^ which oouh 
mands one of the finieat bndicapes in Scoi^ 
land; theg^t Ytle, that eadeoda firom Gajrt* 
more on the west, by Sthrlihg and FaHdrk 
on the east, with the Firth of Forth, as fiir a^ 
tfai& eye <iaa reach, are in immediate prosptet. 
It is probable that Kier, (the British Ckktj^ 
or Eoman castrom) was firmerly a Romiii 
station. 

On approaching the village of Doune, the 
castle of that name, one of the finest baronial 
ruins in Scotland^ constitutes a very promi* 
nent object. It is situated upon a peninsnhi 
Ibrmed by the confluence of the water of Ar- 
dbch and <he Teith; a spbft which sefemi to 
have been designed by natiri*e as a place o£ 
strength. It is a hi^e square building, the 
wadb of which are forty leet high, and*aboiit 
ten feet dud& What renudni of the tower is^ 
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Bt least, eighty feet hi^ It is uncertain when 
or I7 whom it was built ; but having been the 
seat of the Eark of Menteitfa, it is oonjectu* 
red, with much probability, that it was erects 
ed by that family about the 11th century, and 
previous to the reign of King Robert II. It 
is now the property of the fionily of Stewart, 
and gives the second title of Lord Doune to 
the ancient house of Moray. It has been, ht 
a long while^ fast verging into ruin ; but the 
dilapidations of time will, it is hoped, be in<» 
terrupted f(»r acentury at least, by the repairs 
which have been lately given to this venerable 
&bric by the present Earl of Moray, with a 
laudable attention to the antiquities of his fa» 
niily and of his country. 

Doune castle is rendered still more inte- 
resting, by its having been for some time the 
residence of the beautiful and accomplished, 
but unfortunate, Mary Queen of Scots. 
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lo the year 1745, Donne easde was occxt* 
pied by Mr Sootf s Gr^or Ghlun Dhu, ' (« 
lineal descendant, by poetical licence, from 
Roderic Dhu,) or ratbar by our own Gregor, 
laird of Glengyle, who had obtained the rank 
of colonel in the army of Charles. Gr^or 
Ghlun Dhu was the nephew of the celebrated 
Robert Macgregor, laird of Craigrostan, (the 
western skirts and shoulder of Benlomond,) 
better known by. the name of Rob Roy* 
GlunDhu, having on that occasion, raised 200 
of his dan in the cause of Charles, passed 
through Aberfoyle, with his soldiers^ on his 
way to the low country, upon a Sunday. He 
halted, for the refreshmoit of his men^ upon 
the green^ at the bridge which crosses the 
Forth, near the inn of Aberfoyle. It is ho- 



• See Nota II. to Cantp IV. of the Lady of the Lake 
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ped^ tbat, at tbis time of day^ when the an* 
cient house of Stuart, a portion of whose 
blood still flows in the veins of so many royal 
and noble families in Europe^ is extinct, it 
win not be deemed a detraction firom the loy- 
alty of this district to relate, that^on that day, 
the young ladies of the neighbourhood were 
seen occupied on the green of Aberfoyle, in 
fiimishing cockades for the bonnets of Glen- 
gyle's officers and men. The truth is, that in 
such feelings and in such attachments^ the pr&- 
«ent reigning family hav^ at this day, the su- 
rest pledge of the unshaken loyally of High- 
landers. 

In detailing -the characteristic features of a 
period and state of society, which claim so 
much interest in the history of this countxy, 
it may not be considered as foreign, to notice 
an instance of firmness of nerve, and deter- 
mination of purpose, which occurred on that 
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Sondiqr, in the ncj^^bomliood. Tbe 
kte reverend Danoui Macfivlane^ minisCer ef 
Di^nncn^ wm ofliciitfing at Chapelarochy aa 
antakirt of his paiiiby abont bar mileg distant 
£eooi Aberfoyle. It is well known, that the 
name Maegregar was «t that period proscri* 
bed; and that every dergjrnum. of the ichordi 
of Scotland was prohibitedt under setere pe- 
nalties, to baptize by the naine of Gregar. It 
happ^ied, on that Sunday one of the dan 
presented a chjld to Mr Mac&rlane for bap- 
tism, by the interdieted name otGregor, pro- 
babty flattering himself, that at a time when 
it was well known the chieftain was id the vici- 
nity with his power, the minister would not 
.venture to rejme his request Mr Macfar- 
lane^ however, spuming the idea of intimidar 
tion, was inflexible; and the clansman of Gre- 
gor Ghmdhu was obliged to substitute ano- 
ther name. 
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It wBs daring the pexiod that Glundha oc* 
oqwed IllQune Caslje^ that aparty of students 
of the umveirsiQr of Ediaburgh, who had armr 
ed themsdves in the royal cause, having been 
taken prisoners, were confined in that strong- 
hold. Of their number, the celebrated John 
Home, author of the tragedy of Douglas, was 
one: in his history of the events of 1745 he 
gives a very interesting account of their es- 
cape. 

Though Mr Scott, in observance of the Ho* 
latian rule^ 

■ ■ ■ ad eventum festimit; et in medias ves 
Non secus ac notas, auditorem rapit; ' 



' Hot. de art poet v. 148.— Thus tranakited by Or 
Fronds ^—> 

** Bat to the grand event he ipeeds his conney • 
** And bean his readers with irapetvoni force^ 
" Into the midst of things." 
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it fleems to be iniqnestioDable» that the Knight 
of Snowdon and his retinue, had slept at 
Donne Castle on the night previous to the 
Chase; else 

<* The deep-mouthed blood hound's heavy bay" 

hadno^ 

** Resounded up the rocky way, 
— ^^ When the sun his beacon red 
^ Had kindled on Benvoirlich's head." 

We henceforth accompany the chivah*ous 
Fitz-James, with little interruption, through 
the remainder of his course, whilst, 

' ' * * With Lord Moray's train, 
** He chased a stalwart stag in vain." — Cakto I. 

« At a little distance to the west of Doune 
village, we leave Cambuswallace on the right. 
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This beautiful seat has now obtained the name 
of Doune Lodge, having been a faVourite re- 
sidence of the present Earl of Moray, whilst 
Liord Doune; and enlarged and ornamented 
by him in a very distinguished style of ele- 
gance. 

Proceeding along the northern banks of the 
Teitb, which runs with a clear and rapid cur- 
rent over beds of rock, and interrupted from 
time to time with large insulated stones, we 
leave, on the left, and on the southern banks 
of the river, Lanrick Castle, the magnificent 
seat of Sir John Macgregor Murray of Lan* 
rick and Balquihidder, Bart. The castle is 
an elegant modem structure^ and its environs, 
highly fevoured by nature, are laid out beau- 
tifully in lawns and walks^ and thriving plan- 
tations. The river, just under the windows of 
the castle, is very fine ; tumbling over succes-* 
sive ledges of rocks, it forms a smes of small 
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cataracts, or breaks of water, which boil mur-^ 
muring along. 

Advancing within about two miles of Cat 
Iimder, we have Cambuamore^ the seat of Jcdm 
Buchanan, Esq. upon the left, embosomed in 
plantations, with an extensive lawn in front, 
through which winds the Keltie^ a large moun- 
tain stream that fidls into the Teith from the 
north. 

before we proceed &rther by this route, it 
maj not be uninteresting to notice^ that it ap- 
pears probable, that the author of the Lady 
of the Lake £rst imbibed his taste for the sub- 
lime scenery of the Highlands, which he has 
so felicitously pouxtrayed^ in the vicinity of 
the spot where we ^ow stand. It is said^ that 
in his juvenile days, he delighted to pass jsome 
months, for several summers, at the houses of 
*Newtoaand Cambusinore. Here^ on the out* 
skkts of Benvorhch and Ua-var, with Benledi 



fhllin his eye on thd west, and within an easjr 
ride of the wonders of Loch Katrine, he might 
have satiated his poetic imagination with the 
std^ime) ih external natiyre ; and with the he- 
roi^^ in the study of ancient Celtic character. 
We sape all the creatures of circmnstance. 
Wfcftt elevation of sentiment, or originality of 
genius, can be Ibbk^ tbr in him who has 
passed those days ih Which the fancy is youn^ 
and every faculty o^ the mmd is vivid, in 
some darksome alley, or evai amidst the iame 
scaiery of a monotonous plain. When Ho- 
race siiys, 

" Doctrina sed vim promovet insitaiii," ' 

he surdy means, that, even to the best formed 
minds, a certain discipline^ and certain opr 



" Carm. L. IV. Ode IV. 



portunities of development are necessary, in 
order to produce that perfection of which they 
are capable. 

We pass on to the viDage of Callander, 
ihipugh thriving woods and plantation!^ Ben- 
ledi) in all its. grandeur, with the adjacent 
scenery, swelling at every step upon the view. 
Vieax the east end of the village, the Roinan 
Camp, a neat and elegant seat, on the pro-^ 
perfy of the Hon. Mr Burrell, is passed upon 
the left; it has obtained its name from a beau- 
tiful lusus natures, somewhat resembling the 
lines of a Roman encampment, whkh is to 
be seen there, formed unquestionably by the 
workings of the river, before it had fouiid its^ 
bed. 
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CALLANDER. 

The situation of the village of Cfdlander^ 
tt^ether with the whole of the surrounding 
scenery^ is imcommonly beautiful and pictur 
resque. The village is neat^ clean, and well 
buUt, most of the houses' being covered with 
slate^ which is found in the neighbourhood. 
The laird of Macnab, some years ago, built an 
inn upon his grounds, at the west end of the 
village, in a style of elegance and comfort not 
often to be met with in the Highlands of Scot* 
land. 

At Callander, the river 'first assumes the 
name of Teith, or Teath. It is fornied by two 
branches, which unite their streams a little 
above the village ; the more northerly issuing^ 
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tt has been stated, from Lodivoil, in BaS^ 
qoihidder, by Lochlabnaig^ and the pass of 
Lenejr ; and th^ more sdutberly, from Lodt 
S^atiine, by Loch Achray and Loch Veii- 
nachar ; these brandies recdving their deno- 
minations from the hdces from idiidi they le* 
spectivdy isBoe* 

or iheTeith9 the JtKniTktnch of ike Wif^ 
landers, the etymology is m^^^ertain ; ftome 
have said that it is derived frdiii TM9 or 3^ 
Ibif from the baiUt^ Bpp^mMkbe whidi it al- 
most unifomdy pir^sent^ <m ^uceoimi' of die 
tepidity of iu curr^t, traok CaBsaidtf to OKb^ 
terfyre. TheMoflherivdr thrdtrgholittEds 
coarse^ is probably not less than 150 feet<. It 
midy be proper td remWk, that di^ name Mm- 
id^ by which the whole territory included bo^ 
tWMn the Forth atid die Teitfa^ frotii thelf 
jimction, a little above SturUng, to ihfe weis^ 
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«m extremity of Lochcon, upon the c^mfines 
,of Bucfaanan^ is denominated, is entirely mi* 
known in the Gaelic: the district is tmiformly 
caDed ToiciL 

The tourist will find ample occupation, for 
one day at least, in examining and in admi- 
ring the interesting objects which occur in the 
inunediate neighbourhood of Callander. 

If he wishes to begin by taking a general 
-view of this delightful scenery, perhaps the 
most fiivouraUe situation that he can select is 
to be found at, or near, the beautiful villa of Mr 
Menzies, chamberlain to his Grace the Duke 
of Montrose. Beddes the internal beauty of 
this romantic spot, situated upon the southern 
banks of the Teith, and finely diversified with 
walks, and shrubs, and trees, we have^ from 
- the upper vrindows, the following prospect t 

Directing the eye westward, with a littie 
inclination towards the north, we have in the 

E 
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Ibre-groimd the rivery formed by the junction 
of the Vennachar and Lubnaig^ meandering^ 
with gentle current, through the vale of Leney 
and Bochasde. Over this river, just under 
the ey€^ a handsome bridge of three arches is 
thrown, which gives variety to the picture* 

On the right hand, the lofiy Craig c£ Cal- 
lander, rising in alternate ledges, partly co- 
vered with wood^ and partly exhibiting the 
bare rock, with the lower outskirts of the lux- 
uriant woods of Leneyy are seen* But how 
is the magnificence of the back-ground — ^the 
rich verdure of the Carchonzie woods upon 
the left, the hanging groves of the pass of 
Leney upon the right, and above all, the niar 
jestic Benledi before the eye, widi his summit 
often enveloped in douds^ to be delineated in 
words ? It is certain that, without actual ob- 
servation^ or at least the substitute of accurate 
drawings^ nothing impresses itself upon the 
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mind more fiundy thim verbal descriptions of 
landscape. The writer, with a very vivid idea 
fixed in his own imagination of the particu- 
lars of a scene which had engaged his feelings, 
^hI with which he is even most intimately ac- 
quaipted, may labour, with much expaice of 
words and of imagery, to convey his ideas to 
others; but without drawings, or actual ob- 
servation, it will be found that the principal 
effect of sach a description tends only to at* 
tract the stranger to the objects, and not to 
affi>id any previous adequate noticm of them. 
I^ after having satiated his mind with the 
contemplation of the sublime, the tourist wishes 
to repose by dwelling on the beautiful, let 
him, from the same station, direct his eye 
eastward by the course of the river ; the village 
of CaBander, with its church and spire, the 
river itself, now occupying a wide bed, and its 
banks fringed with aged trees, the minister'a 



maiuei and the plantations of the Rdmka 
Camp terminating the prospect, combine to 
fumiflh a yeiy pleasin^^ picture. 
N The bridge of Braddinn, (the fpeckkd at 

wkitt-foaifmng pool^) situated about a mile iq^ 
the hilly to the nprth-east of the tillage, is 
highly deserving of the notice of the traveUen 
Here a narrow Alpine bridge^ without either 
a ledge or hand-rail, crosses a profound rft- 
Tine^ throu^ which, at a great dq>th below, 
afoaming torrent dashes over disjointed masses 
of rock. ' Local scenery such as this^ it is ob- 



• The antlMMr of the Lady of the Lake, in a note to 
tfie line ^ BncUinn's tfaunderiog wave^" Ciunio B. 
gives the following just deacription oi this scene, which 
the reader will be plensed to find here tran8crfl)ed^« 
^ This," sayshe, ^ is a beautiful cascade made at a place 
^ called the bridge of Bncklinn, by a mountain stream 
<' called the Keltic, about a mile from the vflUige of 
** Callander of Menteith. Above a chasm, where the 
<' brook precipitates itself from a height of at least fifty 
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«ened» afibrds a fine eontrast to general views. 
Of the former kind) there is ftnother magni- 
ficeiit specimen, which was much admired by 
Mr Farrington^ at the comer of the larch- 
wood^ to the east of Callander, on the way to 
BrdckHnn* Indeed, the'course of the Keltic, 
from the bridge to its junction with the Teitb^ 
filniishes many interesting examples of such 
jicenery. 

Before our tourist leaves Callander^ he must 
viat the Pau of Leney, by travelling along 
the northern banks of the rapid river which 
issues from Lochlubnaig. This^ like the other 
/Muset in the Highlands, is a narrow ravine^ 
or ghaui, if the term may be used, by which 



*^ feet, diere is thrown, for the convenience of the 
^ neighbourhood, a rustic foot-bridge, of about three 
* feet in breadth, and without ledges, which is icaroeljr 
^ to be crossed by a stranger without awe and appre- 
« bcnsion.** 
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die only practicable commimicatioii bd:weea 
the lower and the higher districts of the coun- 
try is to be had. Leaving.Lenqr house, the 
seat of John Hamilton of Bardowie, Esq. with 
its woods and romantic glai, upon a com* 
manding situation on the right ; and soon af- 
ter having left the little village of Kilmahog, 
we enter the Pass of Leney, richly sidrted 
with waving woods^ and hemmed in by lofty 
mountains and rugged rocks. Without at- 
tempting to describe this scene more minute- 
ly, let it suffice to say^ that in a series of falls 
of the river, through a declivity of probably 
no less than two hundred feet, joined to the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, this pasB 
fiimishes a feast to the eye that delights in 
sublimity, as well as the ear that can be pleased 
with the cataract's roar, which is not oft;en to 
be met with, even in the Highlands. 
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But the grand and most striking feature in 
the stirroanding sceneiy of Callander is the 
magnificent prospect of Benledif which pre- 
sents itself, bounding the horizon on the N. W. 
This mountain ranks with the first rate Beinns 
<£ Scodahd. Its height is 3009 feet. The 
name Ben-le-di^ signifies the Mountain of God. 
It was probably one of the public places of 
wor^p under the druidical hierarchy, though 
no monuments of that superstition are now to 
be foiAid there : there is, indeed, on the sum- 
mit, which is of considerable breadth, a long, 
walk of the smoothest tiirg evidently formed 
by the hand of man. It is said^ that on this 
mountain, in ancient timesj the people of the 
adjao^t district met on the first day of May, 
to kindle the sacred fire^ in honour of the 
nm, the Bd, or Bad, of the Orientals, the 
JBefis of the Cisalpine, and the Behnm of Are- 
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mbric GauL' The name may still be traced 
in tfaeBf/fetn^orfirstdayof May; and some 
remains of the obseihranoe of the dnriditttl^ fes- 
tival 8tiU exist in a custom not long i^ very 
common, and not yet altogether extinct^ iii 
this quarter, of assembling on that day upom 
the tops of mountains, where a fire is kin^ 
died by the young pec^Ie^ and a feast prqp»- 
red of eggs, and a sacred cake, of which they 
all partake. 

The south-west nde of Benledi, Vke that of 
all our other mountains, is bare and tame* 
The eastern side^ which looks towards Cal- 
lander, is rugged and picturesque. But the 
northern side, particularly that part of it which 



■ See GheruduB Joan. Vossius de Origine et pro- 
gressu IdololatriSy torn. I. p. SQ9, together vkh addi- 
tional illustrations by the author of these pages, in ao 
Appendix to bis Essay on the Authenticity of Ossian's 
Poems. 
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cveriiangs Lochlabnaig, esdiibits tm uncotib- 
mon style of grandeur^ The mountain seem^ 
at some distant period, to have been broken 
over at the summit, and, by some convulsion 
of nature, to hare tambled doMm in enormoua 
masses in that direction. 

Along the base of the mountain, on the 
north-east, Lochlabnaig, already mentioned aa 
in the route from Balquhidder to Callander, 
stretches its narrow and winding course. 
Lochlubnaig presents the same picture with 
that of the most of our Highland lakes, of a 
iheet of water arrested in a deep ravine, and 
thrown back by obstacles from the lower ex- 
tronity. The most interesting view of Loch- 
lobnaig, it will probably be granted, is to be 
liad from its first opening on the southeast 
About the middle of the lake, near the side of 
the road, and just opposite to the precipitous 
shoulder of Benl^di, stands Ardchullerie^ for 
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FROM CALLANDER 



TO THB 



TROSACHS. 



Thb distance from Callander to the opening 
of the Tro6ach% by a tolerably good carriage 
loadf which passes alcHig the northern banks 
of Loch Vennachar and Loch Achray, is about 
ten miles. We may leave Callander, either 
by the north road, passing through Kilma- 
hog, or by the south, passing through the 
Carchonzie woods. The former is the most 
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picturesque^'and on tfiat accoiint generally 
preferred. 

L^ting^ upon the left^ the plain of Bo- V 
chastle, where some appearances of entrench- 
xn^ntSy probably Roman, aire still to be seen, 
the cataracts of Carchonzie^ formed by the 
river, which, issuing from Loch Yennachar, 
throws itself impetuously over a continued 
ledge of rocks, deserve the attention of the 
Strang^.' 

We are noW arrived 

'< As far as Coilantogle's ford," 

^ — ^ Clanalpine's outmost guard," ' 

how rendered more convenient to the trap 
veller by a bridge of two arches. It was in this 
immediate vicinity that the CoMibAT took 



.' Lady of the Lake^ Canto lY. 



\ 
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than to ransack the humiliating detail of the 
inconsbtenciesi the follies, and the vices of 
mankinds 

B^re we proceed, therefore^ to risit the 
analogous scenery of the Trosachs, some rea- 
ders may be gratified by having their mindi^ 
set to work ; and by having a topic suggested 
to them, which, during the remainder of this 
lour, may assist in relieving a vacant mo- 
ment at an inn^ or whilst seeking shelter firono^ 
a shower, under the projecting shoulder of a 
rock* 
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GEOLOGICAL HINTS 



A|>FUCAKJB TO THIS DISTRICT. 



The drcamstance that has been stated^ o£ 
the bare and naked aspect which Benledi pre> 
sents on the south-west, with the broken ru^ 
gedness, and chaotic disorder into which its 
north-eastern shoulder is thrown, does not 
appear to be peculiar to that mountain. Mr 
Kirwan, in his ^' Gedogical Observations,*' 
remarks, that this is the character of all the 
mountains of the higher order over the globe. 
Our towcfgt will see) by ^d by, that Benvenua 
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exhibits precisdy the sameaj^earance) of har 
Ting had a great portion of its summit and 
north-eastern side torn ^way, and thrown 
down in that direction in indescribaUe con-* 
fusion ; these broken masses, indeed, he will 
find to constitute the grandest feature of the 
Trosachs. The author can testify, from his 
own observation that Benlomond in Stirling- 
shire^ Goatfield in Arran, Benvurlich in Perth- 
shire, and the loftier mountains in Cowal, pre- 
sent a similar aspect. 

With regard to the lower mountains, not 
63&ceeding 1800 feet, if there occurs any ap- 
pearance of abruption towards the north-east, 
it is so inconsiderable as scarcely to deserve 
notice. The south-west side of these moun- 
tains is, as before, bare of soil and scanty in 
vegetation ; but the north-eastern side is deep 
of soil, and rich in pasture, as is well known 
to every shepheird in the Highlands, 
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This observation, founded on facto» may 

he extended yet farther. The western and 

south-western coast of Scotland^ as weD as that 

of every maritime region, is, in a great mea» 

sure, thin of soil; whikt upon the eastern^ 

we have all our deep and alluvial earth* 

Though many large riv^% discharge them* 

selves into the Atlantic, where is an acre of 

carse^ground of the true character of the 

carses of Stirlingshire, Clackmananshire^ and 

Gowrie, to be found in the whole range of 

its Scottish coast? Sir George Staunton in« 

forms us that all the alluvial soil of China is 

to be met with on its north-eastern coasts 

where it occupies a tract of two hundred 

miles. 

These facts naturally excite, and merit the 
attention of inquisitive minds : If the theory 
of the deluge offered by the ingenious Mr 
Kirwan be adopted, all these phaenomena may 
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be easily explained; and, vitfa the believer in 
DiTine Rereladon, this theoiy will find pecu- 
liar acceptance, from its entire consbtenc^ 
with the Mosaic acconnt of that remarkable 
event. 

Mr Karwan's idea, which may be stated ia 
a few words, is, <^ That the Great Padfie 
«< Ocean (the Tohu Bohh or Great De^ of 
^ Scriptore,) was, upcm that occasion, broken 
f < up^ and caused by the immediate inteixxwi^ 
<^ tion of the Deity, to rush from its soutb- 
^* westerly bed, over the whole habitable globe^ 
** towards the north-east, till at length it re- 
*^ gained its former channd. It rained, at the 
*^ same time, for forty days and forty nights 
*^ upon the earth, the natural consequence of 
^< that immense evaporation, which must have 
<« taken place from the still increasing volume 
^* of the waters which were poured in upon 
^« a soil previously heated by the rays of the 
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** sfm.** The necessary effect of these rains 
would also be, to loosen the structure of the 
soil, and, by penetrating into the fissures of 
the rocks and mountains, to render their 
masses less compaet, and more liable to ab- 
ruption. 

From this simple idea of Ml- Kirwdn^ it 
would seem, that all the phaenomena of the 
external structure of the globe may be rea- 
dily explained. Let us look around us in a 
territory of unequal surface^ such as that of 
the Highlands of Scotland, and wis may per- 
ceive that, except where a deviation from thh 
eoune of the overwhelming torrent can be 
easily accounted for, by the anomalous direc- 
tion of the mountainous chains, the rbcks 
and hills are stripped of their soil on the south- 
west, whilst they are rich in soil towards the 
north-east. On this last side too, and on this 
only, we meet with primaval mosses of great 
1? 
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<^pdi« to tfaeheiglit of 1500 feet above the le- 
vel of the aea^ as upon the nprfli-east shoul- 
der ^Benlomond. Thesemosses consist of an 
accwniilatkm of decayed vegetables, and laj:^ 
trees, deeply imbedded, and lying, as the late 
ingenious Dr Walker long ago remarked, villi 
their roots towards the south-west^ and t&eir 
tops in the opposite direction* The inquisitive 
physiologist may see one of these, probably 
antediluvian, trees, lying in that direction^ 
in a moss upon the road from the Tro^ 
sachs to Aberfoyle, on the left hand, about 
half a mile above the house of Achray. 
Though only about one half of it has been 
exposed to view, in digging peats, it is suffix* 
cient to convey some notion of the magnifi- 
cence of our v^etable productions, at some 
former period. 

If the kind farbearance of the general read* 
er towards the amateur in geology would 



i^nait^ a fiuilier ducicUtaon of Mr Kkwan'g 
Aeory maglit cbe flhor% added. 

W^ are infoitEied by Moses, that &e pror 
gresso^ the vdebige was slow aad gradual We 
l?ead, thatwhen 'Mbe fiMsgybams erf* the greed 
^ deep were bi^kea up, acul ihe windows of 
<K Jieaven wera opeaed, the walers iocreased, 
^ and bare vip the ark;'** we read> v. 18, 
^ that ihe waters pFe^ailed, and were iacrea* 
*^ sed greatly;'' and at v. 19, ^^ that th^ pre- 
^ vailed exceedingly upon the earthy and all 
«* ihe high hills that were and^ the ^ole 
** heaven were covered/* 
. From this same passage of scripture^ it ap- 
pears^ that the whole diluvian process occiir 
pied a complete year^ before the waters had 
subsided into their ancient bed^ and before 



f Genesis, oh.'vii. v. 11. 
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even the inland regiom of Ailia were inh a^ 
bitable. How much Idnger must have been 
the period that elapsed, before the oscillations 
of this immense body of water, set in motion 
by such a powerful impulse^ could have' ceased 
on the shores bf the great continents ; espe^ 
cialty upon the eastern coast of Asia, where 
it began to regain its former channel. The agi- 
tation of the returning waters must have been 
also very great upon the western coast of Ame- 
rica ; and the expected effects may actually be 
found in the accounts giten of those regions 
by Condamine and Ulloa. 

Let us very briefly trace the diluvian pro- 
gress. It had first to surmount that chain of 
lofty mountains whicU traverses America from 
north to south; upon reaching the borders 
of the Atlantic, according to the well-known 
laws of hydrostatics^ a very considerable time 
must have elapsed before the waters of the 
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great deepcaoid communicate their motion to 

the waters which they had found at rest The 

whole volume of adventitious waters must 

liav«9 during this suspense of motion^ regur- 

^tated upon the continent which it had so 

recently swept in its course. During this 

period of interruption, all the exuvue^ both 

animal and vegetable, which the waters bad 

carried along with them in their course, 

would have time to subside^ and to form the 

alluyial soil of which the eastern coast of Am^ 

rica, for near two hwdri^ miles, is known tQ 

consist:^ . 

The same view may be extended to every 
r^ou of our globe. Even the narrow chan- 
Qel of the German ocean must have arrested 
the torrent of the great deep^ until its motion 
was communicated to it; and, the interruptr 
ed m»s9 of ..waters, eQriche4 with the spoils 
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wkich it had swept along wkh kin its pro- 
gress, from America, and tvea from Africa» 
nuist have deposited^ during the period of its 
regsigitatioD, the ezvvue H Tariow do- 
nates and of Various soiky b«t eqpeciaft^ die* 
cavthy particles which it had washed <4^ and 
carried afeng with it, isi its course; Henci^ 
though not properly beknging to the sido^ect 
of these dteCehes, die fossQ bones of anisaafe 
n^ch are now to be found only within the tro^ 
pics^ are frequently discoTcred in the nortib- 
em regions^ The cfephant and the rhijiiMr* 
ceros certainly never existed, nor could poB>» 
siMy exist, as our climates are now constitu- 
ted, in Siberia and Khamschatha ; Where 
are now to be feund the vegetaUes which are 
necessary for dieir subostence ? Are not these 
wonderful remains an impartatioii, thus earily 
accounted for, from the regions where tiiose 
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awimnh are at jhk day indigenous ?' Hence^ 
too, the vast tract of alluvial soil on the east- 
em coast of Chin% and even the carses of 



■ In a late number of the Edinburgh Review, (not^ 
however, now at hand) there is an amusing article on the 
street of a Treatise by M. Cuvier on Fossil Bones. It 
is jii8% statedy that the hemes of the burger animals are 
found buried in the alluvial 8<ul, upon the banks of river^ 
and in islands formed at their emboucheures. But a still 
more curious circumstance is brought forward In cer^ 
tain caves, in the elevated reffons of ihe moimtains of Po* 
land and Bohemia^ the remains of the lesser animal% 
such as lions, tigers, wolves, deer, hares, &c. are found 
promiscuously heaped together. That these bones were 
thus dqwsited, as is insinuated, by the gradual successioB 
of single pairs of these animals taking shelter, living and 
during in these caves, can scarcely be maintained The 
difficulty receives an easy solution, by adopting Mr Kir- 
wan's theory of the deluge. Whilst the ponderous car- 
cases of the elepliant, the hippopotamus, and rhinorce* 
R» were swept away at gnce by the tmtent, and sunk 
as soon as it began to r^urgitate upon the eastern coast 
of Asia, the more agile animals flying before its approach^ 
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Stirlingshire^ Clackmananshire) and Perdi- 
shijve* 

It has, indeed, been alledged by some phi- 
losophers, that all the alluvial soil which oo 
curs upon the eastern coasts of our conti- 
nents and islands, has been formed by the 
gradual attrition of running watersj^ carrying 
down the earthy particles^ through successive 
ages, firom the mountains, and dep<>siting them 
at the mouths of the rivenf; they have main- 
tained that the naked aspect which the south- 
west side of our mountains presents, is occa- 
sioned by the violence and frequency of the 
winds and rains which assail them in that di- 
rection ; and that the mountains themselves 



sought for safety in the mountains : still, however, the 
prevailing water it pursued them, and, even in the recesses 
of these cayoms* overwhelmed t^em in one promiscuous 
ruin. 
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win be thus, in process of time, washed down 
and /carried into the sea. 

Ifo r^on, it may be remarked, furnishes 
a more complete refutation of this argument 
than that which now lies before us* Let the 
geol^st cast his eye over the vale of Callan- 
der, the yale of Aberfoyle, Glenfinglas, or any 
other Highland glen hemmed in by lofty 
mountains, 9nd traversed by mountain streams, 
and be will be enabled to form a just estimate 
of the, precise effect of running water in form- 
ing the characteristic features of any country* 
The more that we examine nature, the 
more shall we be convinced that this effect is 
not so considerable as it has been, represjents' 
ed. Let lis, after the manner of that pro* 
found observer, M. de Lup, take a particular 
system of country, the vale which extends from 
Glengyle to Callander, for instance, compre* 
hending, through an extent of about twenty- 
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two inile% the lakes Katrine^ Adirayy and 
Vennachar; the whole indoBed by moantauw 
firom 1000 to 9000 feet in heigfat^ pouring 
down innumerable streams and rifulets, which 
all discharge thonselTes into the Teith. Had 
the immense diasm of whieh this vaDejr 
consists been occasioned by the attrition iA 
the itreams that traverse % the beds of the 
lakes wonldlong ago have been filled up with 
soil, and a quantity of alluvial earth, propixr- 
tioned to that which had been washed down 
firom the mountains^ would scsnewhere be 
found. But there k no reason to believe that 
the lakes have lost any thing in depth ; and» 
exoq>ting in the vale of CaBander, not a par* 
tide of alluvial earth is to be found in the 
course of the Teith. 

Ncdther is there any reason to believe that 
our mountains are losing any thing in their 
hdghty by the biiflfetting of stonns, and the at- 
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trition of water. The fact is, that, m general, 
our mountains have a considerable extent of 
level ground even at their summits^ which is 
firmly consolidated, and fixed down with a 
thick matt^ formed by the interwoven fibres 
of vegetables. This is, as has been stated, the 
case of Benledi; it is the same with Benlo- 
mond* From these summits nothing can be 
washed off; the sides of those mountains, in- 
deed, whose dedivity is sudden, may be partly 
stripped of their mould by the streams, but 
those of more gentle ascent will sufier little 
dimimitiGn of soil, especially at their sianiiiitsy 
the ncaier to which, as we approodi, the e(> 
fecta of ruiming water wiU be oontiiinaHy dh- 
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FROM CALLANDER 



TO THS 



TROSACHS. 



The distance frrau Callander to the opening 
of the Trosachs, by a tolerably good carriage 
road, which passes along the northern banks 
of Loch Vennachar and Loch Achray, is about 
ten miles. We may leave Callander, either 
by the north road, passing through Eolma- 
hog, or by the south, passing through the 
Carchonzie woods. The former is the most 



picturesque^ * and on that account j 
preferred. 

Laying, upon the left^ the plain 
chasde, whiere some appearances of ei 
ments^ probably Roman, are still to 
the cataracts of Carchonzie^ formed 
river, which, issuing from Loch Vei 
throws itself impetuously over a o 
ledge of rocks, deserve the attentio 
stranger. 

We are nbV arrived 

^ As far as Coilantogle's ford," 
^^-*— <* Clanalpipe's outmost guard," ' 

now rendered more convenient to 
veller by a bridge of two arches. It wi 
immediate vicinity that the CoMfi 



' Lady of the Lake^ Canto lY. 
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fkee^m wbiA Roderid^ fiha 
the taperioT ann <^ Fitz-James. 

Loch Vanadiar,* a beaaiifid eipanse of 
wiBter, of about five anfleB in iaigdi by m mSe 
and a half in bmadd, noar iipeiis upooi tke 
?iew. Tills lake, in itB^wnootfiae, and ia 
Ibe fine akhti^g of wood whiA, abnoet 
Avoilgfaoatt adcmifl its margiii^ poBBeases nndi 
aiiterett At MOntown, riiont a mile aad m 
half from the east end of the lak^ tbo^ is a 
beantifid little cascade £kxi^ tiie sooth^ in 
which (as indeed in all other cascades simi- 
larly constituted) the prismatic colours may, 
when the sun shines, be observed from 11 



* Said, though perimps on doubtful grounds, to signi- 
fy « The Lake of the Fair Plain." Where is this^tr 
plain f and in what respect is it better entitled to that 
i^ypellation than any other plain f 
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o'clock a. m. tooneo'dock^p. m.a8diBtiiioAf 
as in a prism cff^bsk 

Frdoeeding weBtwanl, we pass tlttouji^ 
Coilkbhroinej or the wood of lattentotian^ so 
called frcoai its being the scene of a dismal 
disaster ivhich is said to have passed there^ 
by the cruel malice of the Kelpie^ or riTOP- 
splrit, who is believed to haimt this lake. The 
story is variously related. In the edition 
iRrhidi Mr Scott appears to have obtained, 
'< a funeral proc^sion^ with ail its attendantSi 
are said to have been destroyed by this mali^ 
nant daemon/' ■ In another legend, it is said, 
*^ thstj as a number of children were one day 
at play on the border of the lake, a beautifid 
little horse issued forth from it Such was its 
apparent gentleness^ that one of the children, 
after having long admired its beauty, ventured 



' Lady of the Lake» Canto ITL Note V. 
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to mount it; another, and another^ followed 
his example, till the whole of them had mount- 
ed, the creature gradually lengthening his 
back^ to admit their numbers as they ad- 
Tanoed ; he then instantly plunged into the 
deep, and devoured them all in his watery 
csLte, except one, who, by a singular fortune 
escaped to tell the tale." 

Towards the western extremity of the bike, 
on the left hand» lies Lanric mead, the muster^ 
place of the Clanalpines, as announced by 
Roderick to his henchman, Malise ; 

^ Speed, Mslise, speed !" he said, and gave 
** The croslet to his henchman brave. 
'^ The muster-place be Lanric mead>— 
^ Instant the timei-H9peed, Malise, qteed."' ' 

The poet could not have made a more judi- 
' Canto III. St, XII. 
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^ onlji centdfaal hvditGodtary in the dffftrict 

AixHMk a laile aisioFe ILodk Veiuiidhac» tbi^ 

fimr^llle^ aaLheappooadies. £;ajg^. of Turh^ bmt 

PTea at the siimmib of an equnence^ wheretbeKe 

Wirsute up^ahia ^e a suddea anid wideproapect 

of the viadingB of the river ihat isaues from 

LoA Achray» vith tlvat sweet lake itself in 

firont; the gentljr-rolliiig riv^r. pursues its sec- 

pimtiiie course through an exteosive meadow; 

at the west end of the lakci oo the side of Aber- 

%le» the property of his Grac^ the Duke of 

Montrose, is situated the delightfiil farm of 

Achray, tke level Jield, a duiomination justly 



' The Bridgey or Briggy where a wild boar, who had 
doDc iiiu(^ mi|<;jii§f in (hg »£igbfiUrlK2fid» If said to have 
been slain. In this, as in most other instances, Mr Scott's 
orthography is adopted, as it may be the most acceptable 
to the reader, and as being unquestionably founded em 
good taste. 

6 



v 
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due to i^ when o(HiBidaped in contrast with tlie 
ragged rocks and moontains wliidi sanoiind 
it From this aninoioe are to be seen also^ 
on the right hand, the entrance to Gknfin^as; 
and in the distance^ Boiyenae^ whose north- 
ern shoulder b^ins to excite interest by its 
wooded bononrs, and its bold and varied out- 
line. Notwithstanding the height of the ob« 
server's position at this places the Trosadis 
still remain concealed from his view by the 
bold shore of Loch Achray, on the north* 
An uninterrupted wood, ' extending &r up 
the mountain, and alfiiting the lake through 
its whole lengthy with the road winding along 
its border, is finely contrasted with the souths 
em bank^ which is bare and heathy. 



' Mo-jnTH vA«— HoM. 



GLENFINGLAS. 

From Brigg of Turk, to the right, strikes 
off the road that leads to Glenfinglas, a 
beautiful little vale^ which seems^ in all its fea- 
tares, to afibrd the most characteristic idea of 
the scenery which Ossian so often describes. 
A deviation of about a mile from his course^ in 
that direction, win well reward the tourist. He 
passes through a confined ravine, with a large 
mountain-stream upon the left, dashing over 
rugged rocks, and firinged hete and there with 
coppice wood. This cataract, with the adja^ 
cent cliffi, are so exquisitely described by Mr 
Scott, both in the text, and in a note, that it 
is hoped the reader will be pleased to find 
them subjoined. It was here that Brian, 
wrapt up in the bull's hide^ performed the 



^Gi^f*-^^-^^ 
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U^kairm^ or myBterions oonsoltation of the 
<M«dte^ oonceming the fiite of Roderick's war- 
like expedition:' 

** The ball was slain ; bis reeking bida 
Tbey stretched the cataract besi^i^, 
#bo^ waters Aeir wltd" tuAniir tolnii 
AdDwn the Uack aoii o^wj^ (kiss 
Of that huge chf^ whose ample verge 
Tradition calls the hero's targe." * 

Upon enterixig Glehfin^ae^ thf to^ thia 
nflrrow and rugged d^e> #e a^e surfifl^ tb 
rii^ with ai soft aiifd verdant phiH ^conside^ 



« Canto IV, St. V. 

* Mr Scott adds a well-known tradition in his liote, 
that ** tliis wild placed is said, ill fermer timte, to hav^ 
** MStAed rtfuge to an outlast i^ho was st^pVed with 
*^ provisions \^ a woman* who lowered them down from 
^ the precipice above. His water he procured ffit lamr 
<< self, i>ylet^gdd#hkflaggott tied to a Stdng iotB |U^ 
^^ bkpk jpdd bisD^h ilje ftlL'^ 

6 
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able mctentj variegated wilh meadowB and 

mom fieUa; and affitfrdihg a fine oonfirmalkni 

of tbeprecediag Qtohgicttl HMb. The moim^ 

taim qC Olenfinglaw are lofiy5 and Ad streams 

that triddb down their sides are innumerable. 

Biit thejumse 0^^4af these streams has only 

been to give a stratom of aUuTial eaith, of 

from one to three feet in depth, to the sub* 

jacent vaOey : th^re is no reason. to beEeve 

that, what'haa been washed down, beyond the 

pasflthas.had any.&rther eflhct^than thefor- 

nuKfeion of a jGsw dlUTial acres bdcar Brigg of 

Turk. 

;The moofitains by which this romantic vale 
18 ihemraed in are ahriost quite free from heetb, 
not very joAyt and covered to ,the suinnlit 
with a rich sward, forming pasture ground of 
a aupertor quality. Glenfinglas was ancient- 
ly the dee^'foxe6(t of the Kings of Scotland; 
it apf^rs tbteave b6^ formerly weQ wooded, 
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the remains of aged trees every where pre- 
fenting themsehres. If the tourist wishes to 
have a complete idea of an Ossianic desart, 
let him travel firom this vale to Balquhidder 
through Gkn-nunn; he will meet with a tract 
of mountain glen of about ten miks, destitute 
of the smallest symptom of habitation or of 
cultivation. 

Glenfinglas is the property of the Earl of 
Moray : it has been possessed for time imme- 
morial by tenants of his own dan^ Stewarts, 
who^ living in this sequestered situation, in a 
sort of rural village^ are connected with one 
another by intermarriages ; and^ passing their 
days in ease and comfort, furnish one of the 
finest examples of patriarchal felicity that oc- 
curs in these times. 

The ingenious author of the Monk, in his 
Tales of Wonder^ gives us a very pretty poem, 
entitled Gl^nglas^ founded on a legendary 
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tale still current thereabouts, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Returning from Glenfinglas^ we cross the 
water of Finglas by a neat bridge of one ardi ; 
andy leaving the river and waving woods of 
Bridge of Michael upon the left, proceed 
along the margin of the lovely Loch Achray.' 
Thus, advancing 



* Mr Scotty on the occasion of the warlike prepara- 
tioDs of Roderick, thus beautifully alludes to the scenery 
of Loch Achray : — 

^ So swept the tumult and aScay, 
Along the margin of Achray. 
Alas ! thou lovely lake, that e'er 
Thy banks should echo sounds of fear ! 
The rocks^ the bosky thickets sleep 
So stilly on thy bosom deep, 
The larks blithe carol from the clouc^ 
Seems for the scene too gaily loud." 

Canto nr. St. 14. 
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Between the predpioe and brake," } 

the TnMUclis, u e^ry^ilepf^ipen'^AiAei^esL'' 



ARDCEAN-CKtROCKAN. 

Before he enters upon the Trosaehs, how- 
ever, iet Ae Btmnger attend iora^sw mhrates 
to the beautifiil little fiurm of Ardcean-Chrockr 
an, which tx)imds thdr eastern extremity. 
Though this harsh-sounding name» like that 
of Horace's town, 'f quod non dieere ve¥sit est,'' 
could not be compefied into Mr Scotfs har« 
monious rhyme^ it surely may be permitted 
to celebrate its beauty in htudble prose. Its 
fine southern exposure^ its fidds and mea- 
dows gently sloping towards the lake^ with all 
its groves and cottages, irresistibly attract the 
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notice of ewiy truvdler ;. and tfaere-vr^ ptv* 
httfSy femr n^o kaTs aoC, in passing, formed 
ilie fiish' 0f lunriog^ jrammer's reaidenoe of a 
few weeks at diis spot, for the purpose of ru- 
ral sports,' or of landscape drawing. 

Here tke stiiaager, who requires aguMe^ 
win ttieet with a very intdligent and obligiiig 
penSGHi^ James Stewart, whose principal occa- 
pation, daring the sanmer^ is to act as the 
Cicerone •6f the Trosachs. 'He keeps boats 
iipon Lodi Katrine, and servants in readi* 
nesB to attend. Had he, according to advice 
tntfieMStfy administered to him, built an inn 
scttne yeftts ago at Ardesan^Chrockanfor tha 
aoeommodation of traydlers, he would have 
found his own account in it, whilst he obliged 
Ihe public. Besides innumerable tourists who 
vkit like Trosachs on foot and on horse-back 
by the way of Aberfoyle^ near 200 carriages of 
all kinds, crowded with company,, pass thi$ 



\- 
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way every season* In 1810, the principal inn 
at Callander was visited, in one day, by twen- 
ty-two coaches and chaises, on their way to 
Loch Katrine. 

The truth is, that with all the feast of mind 
and eye which this scenery affi>rds, the &ti- 
gaed traveller will find occasion to desiderate 
refireshments of a more substantial nature. 
To survey the Trosachs with comfort, either 
by the route of Callander or Aberfoyle, is, at 
least, the work of a whole day ; and were ac- 
commodations to be had upon the spot, ma- 
ny would be disposed to lounge and to study 
there for several days together.' Drau^ts- 
men particularly, and amateurs in natural 
history, for which this district furnishes so 

■ ^ I could find studies here," said Mr Farrington, 
** for a month !" A London artist has actually resided 
at Ardcean-chrockan during the whole winter of 1811» 
occupied in delineating this scenery. 
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fine a field, find much inconvenience in seek- 
ing lodgings at the distance of ten, or even of 
five miles, by which the best part of the day 
is consumed before they can enter upon the 
scene of their operations. At present the vi- 
sitant of the Trosachs is obliged to snatch his 
hurried ' meal, which he has carried along 
with him firom Aberfoyle or Callander^ upon 
the shores of Lock Katrine^ or in the gloomy 
recesses of Coir^nan-Uriskin. Some years 
ago, indeed. Lady Perth built two wicker huts 
on the banks of the lake^ thatched with fern, 
and furnished with seats, in the rustic styl^ 
in which the wearied stranger has frequently 
found shelter aiid repose. These huts, how- 
ever, have long ago fallen into ruin $ but it is 
hoped that the present honourable proprietor 
wiU soon contribute to the accommodation of 
the public, in this respect, in a still more U^ 
betel style. 



lOS 



XHETR06A0H&' 

IjiMra>iATELY upon leaving I^idk Acbny^ 
jou enter the magnifioent mi^itheatre which 
fenas the fint opetmig of the Txiosachs. The 
lenuirk which has been fonnerly made eon** 
earning the evanescent effect of veibal do- 
•erqytions of scenory, will esxmse firom enter- 
ing into a minute detail of the wonden^ of Ah 
pkce, — it is indeed a soene whieh baffles all 
deseription. To be known it must be seen ; 
and to see all that should^ be seen her^ the 
traveller must proceed more than three miles 



' The tenn TrotachsagaiB/esib^r^ughorlrisitffidt^ 
ritory ; or, to use a tcmi of Mr Scott's^a ^* mfdering* 
scene of mountains, rocks, and woods, thrown together 
IB disorderly groups. 
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to the noplb-wett^MrwiUAe toil Aj^pear ilk- 

bukmi, tb^rdbfe, dT atfed^tuig die hop^ 
iMBoflffiQeofsdeseribei^ letUsuficetadii^cl 
&e obseFvitioik of die tourifit to such objecti 
av seen ob]^ to demand bis aHeBlioB intUs 
intensting scene. 

Upon entering the Trosachs, let hkn ob* 
wane, upon tihe right baiid^ the lo% moon- 
ta&4 ridily dotfaed toagreat he^ht with wa« 
▼ing wdods ; let him observe tbe picturesque 
idisposition into irhich Nature has thrown 
the birches and the odes which adorn the pro- 
jecting diffiii tb^ elegatit grouping of the trees, 
with their diversified figure and forms. Some 
aged weeping birches in the crevices of the 
rocks will attract his eye ; Ben-venue, towering 
upon the left, and Ben-^an upon the right, at 
every step present different pictures. Wh^i 
he enters the dark and narrow defile which 
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opens at its fiirtber extremify upon Loch 
S^atrine, whilst he admires again the beaati<- 
fbl disposition of the birches, the hawthorns, 
the hazels^ the oaks, and mountain-ashes, let 
him remark an echo produced by the concave 
rock on the left, which, though too near to 
repeat many syllables, is extremely. distinct 
and loud. 

It was in this '^ rugged dell" that Fitz- 
James' gallant grey << exhausted feU."' The 
description of this incident, and indeed of the 
whole scenery here, is so lively, and at the 
same time sojusiy that in passing along we are 
ahnost tempted to look for the blanched bones 
of the generous steed. 

' I^y of the lake. Canto L St 9, 10, 11, 1$, &c. 



Ill 



I,OCH KATRINE. 



Immediately on entering upon Loch K»* 
trine^> let the stranger attend to the magnifi^ 



' Here, as in most other instances, for reasons already 
suggested, Mr Scott's spelling is adopted. The natives* 
howeYcr, uniformly pronounce the name Kettum or 
Ketturrin^ the latter part of the term bearing a near re- 
Bemblance to the names of many other places in the 
Highlands, whose appearance is considered as rude and 
savage. Thus, in Inverness-shire, we have Lochurn or 
Loch^urrin^ signifying the lake of hell; and in Cowal* 
G/en-tirrin, or hell's glen. The term (7rrin, hell, is a 
corruption, as Dr Smith remarks in a note to his Sean' 
datia of IfreoinCi the cold island of Fingal, the Celtic 
place of torment. The natives of the Highlands per- 
ceive no beauty in such scenery as the Trosachs exhi- 
bit, and they frequently express their surprise at the con- 
course of admiring strangers who repair thither eveiy 
season. To enjoy such scenery, the cultivation of taste 
appears to be requisite. 
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cenoe of those manes in which Ben^venue on 
the left hand appean to tumble in upon the 
▼iew : there tan sesrcdy be anjr thing more 
•ubiime. 

The first qypearanoe of the hSke itBetPgires 
Itttle promise of the wide and varied expanse 
to which it stretches ont as we proceed* SoEr 
Seott has well described it as 

** A aarrow inlet still and deep, 

Afibrding scarce such breadth of brim 

As served the wild duck's brood to swim/" 

Advancing by the side of the lake^ we pasa 
alonga road, cut out with immense labour, in 
a solid rock, which overhangs a deep and black 
abyss: before this road was cut out the na- 
tives clambered along the fiice of the predpi^ 



Canto 1. 3t» 18. 
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by the help of the Fcx>t8 and branches of trees, 
as their only security against a watery grave. 
From this station Mr Farrington took his 
first view in the Trosachs, looking eastward 
through the dark and narrow defile. He re- 
marked that <* the picture ,>resembled the 
views which are given of the scenery of New 
South Wales." Passing on by the declivity^ 
and taking his station about the middle of the 
beautiful expanse of water into which the lake 
now extends itself, he delineated another in* 
teresting scene. He had Ben-venue in fiiU 
prospect in the distance, with its lower out- 
skirts rich in pastures, and sprinkled with 
aged trees ^ its higher r^ion clothed for two- 
thirds of its height with waving birches, and 
its sides furrowed from the summit to the bot- 
tom with innumerable channels, formed by 
the winter's torrents, but at that time, for the 
most part, dry. In the fore-ground he had a 



beautiful sheet of water^ of more than a mile 
in breadthi bounded on every side by heatli% 
and rocks, and mountains. 

As we advance by the road along the 
lake^ we lose it for a few minutes onty to en- 
joy it again opening with increasing gran- 
deur, and presenting new and picturesque 
views of Ben-venue upon the left. We soob 
reach the pebbly beach, opposite to the iskind 
where the fSur Ellen, shooting in her ^ little 
skiff" to the bay, 

** That round the promontory steep 
Led its deep line in graceful sweep/' 

had her first interview with the Knight of 
Snowdon. 

To enjoy this scenery in its full extent^ the 
traveller should proceed to the square rock 
which projects its bluff head over the broadest 
part of the lake, about a mOe below the farm 
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houses of Brenchoil:' there the view to the 
sooth is truly magnificent More than nx 
mOes of water in length by two in breadth 
are under the eye ; the remaining four miles 
to which the lake extends being lost in a turn 
amongst the mountains to the right The 
lofty mountams of Arroquhar terminate the 
prospect to the west. 



ROUTE ACROSS LOCH KATRINE. 

Haying thus conducted the tourist by the 
road that winds along the margin of the lake 
to the utmost vei^e of the Trosachs, it be- 
comes necessary to suggest that the more oiv 
dinary^ and, it will be allowed, the most enter- 



' The BrianchoU of Mr Scott, a name well suited to 
the birtb-place of his exorcist Briaiu 
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taining route is, to go by water from the 
opening of Loch Katrine to the opposite side ; 
and, after having surveyed Coir-nan Uriskin^ 
to sail northward by the eastern side of £/- 
laiC$ Isle, and landing on the Beach of Inters 
view, tp walk down to the place of embarka* 
tion. Before entering, however, on the ac* 
count of the fitsdnating scenery which thia 
route presents, it may be proper, in a few 
words^ to offer some general remarks on the 
district now under our view. 

Loch Katrine, and the river which flows 
j&om it into Loch Achray, with Loch Achray 
itself^ and the river which it senda into Loch 
Vennachar, form the boundary between the 
parishes of Aberfoyle, upon the south, and 
Callander, upon the north, the whole aouth- 
em district being the property of his grace 
the Duke of Montrose, and the northern of 
the Honourable Mr Burrell Drummond, the 
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Earl of Moray, and Sir Patrick Murray, Ba-^ 
ronet. 

Of all the picturesque objects which attract 
notice in this district^ Ben-an, or Binnan, on 
the Perth estate, and Ben-venue on that of the 
Duke of Montrose^ are the most conspicuous ; 
and indeed without them this scenery would 
possess comparatively little interest. 



BEN-AN, OR BINNAN. 

The name is a diminutive of Beimtf the- 
term applied to the first order of mountains. 
Ben-an, however, may be estimated at about 
1800 feet in height It towers high above the 
nigged precipices of the Trosachs on the 
north : For four or five hundred feet from the 
summit it is perfectly pyramidal, and so steep 
on the south side as to preclude all access : it 
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18 accessible from the north. Its conical sum* 
mit and great hei^t seem to render it peciH 
liarly liable to thie attraction loi lightening. 
James Stewart states, that after a violent thun- 
der storm, which occurred in August about five 
years ago, he observed the rock on the sum- 
mit of Binnan torn up by the lightening in 
furrows of a zig«zag direction, to the depth of 
several inches. In autumn 1811, during a 
very heavy rain, an avalanche^ torn from its 
southern side^ and near its summit, carried 
down an immense mass of stones and earth, 
with a noise like thunder : the path of its cur- 
rent may be easily traced fitxm the road. 
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BEN-VENUE.' 

BsK-YENUE in AbeifiHfk i% perhaps, one of 
the most picturesqne mountains in Britain. 
Its height is about 2800 feet On the norths 
(the aspect of the momitain which now pre- 
sents itself,) besides the immense masses of 
rock which appear in this aild in all other 
mountains^ to have been, bj^ some convulsiiln 
of nature^ torn from the summit, the whole 
sbpe is covered for two-thirds upwards with 
alders, birches, and mountain-ashes, of an- 
cient growth, and sprinkled over the surface 
with a grace, and beauty unattainable by the 



' Benr'oenue signifies the small mountain, from its re- 
lative size, compared with Ben-kdi^ immediately on the 
17. E. and Ben-lomond pn S. W* 
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hand of Art At the nrst opening of Loch 
Katrine especially, and for a considerable way 
along the lake^ tBa shoulder of Ben-venue^ 
stretching northward in abrupt masses to- 
wards the shores presents a sloping ridge^ ele- 
gantly feathered with birches, in a style which 
the pencil may, ^n some degree, exhibit, bat 
which verbal description cannot easily repre- 
sent 

The inspiration of the mus^ however, has 
overcome this di£5culQr: 

** High on the south, huge Ben-venue 
Down to the lake his masses threw. 
Crags* knolls, and mounds, confusedly buried, 
The fingments of an earlier world; 
A wildering forest feathered o'er 
His ruined sides and summit hoar ; 
While on the north, through middle air, 
Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare.'" 

Lady of the Lake, Canto L St. l^ 
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COIR-NAN-UftlSKIN. 

Ben-venue is rendered venerable in the su- 
perstition of the Highlanders, by the celebra- 
ted Coir-nan-Uriskin, (the cave, or recess, of 
goblins,) situated near the base of the moan- 
tains on its northern shoulder, and overhang- 
ing the lake in solenm grandeur. The repu- 
ted occupants of this cave^ the Urish, were 
a sort of lubbary supematurals, who, like the 
brownies of England, could be gained over 
by kind attentions to perform the drudgery of 
the &rm ; and it was ^lieved that many &- 
milies in the EQghlands had one of the order 
attached to it* 

Mr Scott appears to have been misinform- 
ed, when, in Note XIV. to Canto IIL of the 
Lady of the Lake^ he assimilates the Umk 
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of the Highlanders to the Grecian satyr, as 
being <' a figure between a goat and a man." 
We ascribe the human figure alone, howcT^r 
wild and uncouth, to these imaginary beingg* 
Our idea of them, and of their office^ is pre- 
cisely that of Milton in his L'AU^ro : 

" The drudging goblin swet 
To earn his cream bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere gUmpse of mem. 
His shadowy flail hath thrash'd the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end : 
Then lies him down, the lubbar fiend; 
And, stretched out all the chimney's lengthy 
Basks at the fire his haiiy strength ; 
And crop full, out of doors he flings. 
Ere the first cock his matin sings." 

Thus it was here also, that his bowl (^ cream^ 
with an oaten cake, was regularly set down 
for the family Urisk, and clothes were occa- 
sionally added. The Urisk of GlaschoiU a 
itmall farm about a mile to the west of 3eii- 
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venu^ having^ as it is said, been neglected one 
night in these attentions, .performed indeed 
his task, but was heard about day-break to 
Htter a horrible shriek, a&d took his departure 
never to return* 

The Urisks were supposed to be dispersed 
over the Highlands, each residing in his own 
wild recess ; but the solenm stated assemblies 
of the order (whether annual, or more fre* 
qnent, is not said) were regularly held in this 
cave of Ben-venue. This current superstition, 
it may be permitted to add^ probably alludes 
to wme circumstance connected with the an- 
cient history of the country : perhaps, like the 
popular superstition of the Daomc SU, the 
men of peac^ or &iries, it may have origina- 
Ited in the abolition and proscription of the 
droidical order under the FingaUian dynas- 
ty,— a theory to be illustrated more fiilly in 
the sequel 
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The alpine scenery of Ben-venue has of late 
yean^ and justly, become the primary object 
of the tourist's curiosity in this quarter, and it 
has now obtained additional interest irata the 
poetry of Mr Scott* Here an endless variety 
of objects, equally beautiiul and sublime, con- 
tinually present themselves; the bold project- 
ing promontory, the abrupt precipice over- 
hanging the dark abyss, the shaded glade^ 
and murmuring stream, every where meet the 
eye. 

After landing on the skirts of Ben-venTie» 
we reach the cave (or, more prc^rly, the cove) 
(fihe gobUm, by a steep and narrow defile of 
a few hundred yards in length, in which 

** No murmur wakes the solemn stfll. 
Save tinkliDg of a fountain rill." 

To attempt to pourtray the gloomy grrandeur ^ 
of Coirtian^Uriskin would be presumptuous^ 
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after the most beautiful and fait^ttlfy jus$ 
picture which has been given of it by our 
poet." Let it suffice to say, that it is a deep 



■ " It was a wild and strange retreat. 
As e'er was trod by outlaw's feet 
Tlie delly upon tbe mountain's crest. 
Yawned like a gash on warrior's breast; 
Its trench had staid full many a rock, 
Hurled by primseval earthquake shock 
From Ben-venue's grey summit wild, 
And here, in random ruin piled, 
They frowned incumbent o'er the spot, 
And formed the rugged sylvan grot* 
The oak and bircb, with mingled shade, 
At noontide there a twilight made. 
Unless when short and sudden shone 
Some straggling beam on diff or stone. 
With such a glimpse as prophet's eye 
Gains on thy depth, Futurity.* 
No murmur waked the solemn still. 
Save tinkling of a fountain riU ; 
But when the wind chafed with the lake, 
^ Bidlen sound would upwud break. 
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circular amphitlieBtre of at least 600 yards of 
extent in its upper diameter, gradually nar* 
rowing towards the base^ hemmed in all 
round by steep and towering rocks, and ren- 
dered impenetrable to the rays of the sun by 
a close covert of luxuriant trees. On the 
south and west it is bounded by the preci- 



Whh dashing hollow Toice, that spoke 
The inoessant war of wave and rodb 
Suspended difls, with hideous sway. 
Seemed nodding o'er the cavern grejr* 
From such a den the wolf had sprung. 
In such the wild cat leaves her yooQg; 
Yet Douglas and his daughter fair 
Sought for a ^ce their safety there. 
Grey Superstition's whisper dread 
Debarred the spot to vulgar tread ; 
For there, she said, did fays resort. 
And satyrs hold their sylvan court;, 
By moon- light tread their mystic maze^ 
And blast the rash beholder's gaze." 

lady ofth€ Lake, CmUo UL St. 26. 
5 
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pitous shoulder of Ben-venae, to the height 
of at least 500 feet : and it is worth while to 
remark, that towards the east the rock ap- 
pears at some former period to have tumbled 
down, strewing the whole course of its fall 
with immense fragments, which now serve 
only to give shelter to foxes, wild cats^ and 
badgers; the poet is sufficiently justified in \ 

supposing this to have occasioned the demo- , 

lition of the cave that gave shelter to the Dou- 
glas and the fair Ellen. 

It may be permitted to remark, that in this 
recess, consecrated, in the eye of fimc^, by so 
many interesting recoDections^ the gloomy me- 
mory of the Druids and Urisks must yield to 
the impression of the more tender feelings 
which are so powerfiiDy excited by the fable 
of our modem bard. Since the publication 
of the Lady of the Lake, no person of taste or 
sentiment has probably set his foot in Coirr- 
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nan^Uriskifif without calling to hii^ mind that 
there << the angel hjnmi of Ellen" was raised 
to Heaveiiy and that there the daughter of 
the Douglas passed a melancholy night. 

In corroboration of what has been formerly 
suggested, it may be added, in the words of an 
intelligent friend, a very competent judge of 

the picturesque, -'^ that the native High- 

^ landers entertain a very different idea of 
*' the scenery of the Trosachs, and of that of 
'^ Ben-venue^ (two objects,*' says he^ " which^ 
'' diough contiguous, are yet essentially dif- 
'' ferent, the latter being unquestionably the 
" finest of the two,) from that which the profit 
'' cient in a taste for the sublime and beautiful 
^ in nature and art is apt to form ; and hence^ 
'' when they assigned Cotr-itan^l/mAtit for the 
'^ rendezvous of the Urisksy thqr did this, not 
*' only on account of its sequestered situation,. 
^' but also on that of its conceived deformity, 
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^' and utter unfitness for human comfort and 

^' inhabitation. Overiooking the sublimity of 

^ the general form, and the beauty of the ex- 

'^ terior decoration, their imaginations fixed 

*' themselves upon the huge and rough massea 

'^ of moss-covered rocks, pilied on each other in 

** wild confusion; upon the spongy bogs, and 

'^ blood^congealing damps which exhale firom 

'^ the darksome recesses of the cove. In short,** 

besides the probable influence of ancient tradi-- 

tianj ^^ they considered this as a place suited 

'' only to the residence of the lubber fiends. 

^' And it may be observed with truth, that the 

''interior of Coir-nan-Uriskin does excite, 

'' even in the amateur of scenery, very difier- 

'' ent sensations from those to which the ge- 

" neral prospect gives rise, including the var 

'' ried, and, it may be said, the preternatural 

'' splendour, the aerial plumage, and birth- 
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** day pomp of the northern shoulder of Ben* 
^ Tenue. Gloomy and terrifying in the home 
^'detaU, ihtB r^on is gay, ddbonair, and 
'' lovety beyond aU expression in its. eacterior 
'^ aspect." 

Let the tourist be advised, before he qoits 
the gobUri$ cave, to ascend as far as its eastern 
verge until he comes within view of the lake. 
The prospect is very striking. Her^ on the 
trunk of an ancient fallen birch tree^ the wri« 
ter of these pages found a singular specimen 
of the boletus (probably theA^ffctisof Hud-^ 
son,) which he presented to the collection of 
Dr Barclay of Edinburgh. Miss Black of 
Glasgow, and Mr Stirling of Port^ who were 
of the party, presented each a specimen to the 
Hunterian Museum. 
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BEALACH-NAM-BO. 

Th£ young and athletic tourist may ascffld, 
though with some danger, and much difficul- 
ty, from this cave through the chasm on the 
southern side, occasioned, as has been stated, 
by the fall of a large portion of the impending 
rock. When arrived at the summit, about 
800 feet about the level of the lake^ he has 
Beda>chrnami4)0y or the past of cattle, before 
him on the south. *^ This,'' says Mr Scott, 
^* is a magnificent glade^ overhung with aged 
^^ birches, a little higher up the mountain 
*• than Coir'nan'Uriddn. The whole ccwn- 
<^ poses the most sublime piece of scenery that 
^ the imagination can conceive."* 

' Canto m. Note 15» 



\ 

\ 
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This pass iS| indeed, nothing else than an 
immense gi^, formed by the recession of the 
northern shoulder of Benvenue from the body 
of the mountain, in consequence of some vio- 
lent convulsion of nature. The imagination, 
lost in astonishment, is apt to picture the t^ 
precipices, stupendous btit elq;aiit, by utrhicli 
it is bounded, as the avenue which leads frbm 
the ** work-day world** to the abode of ano- 
ther and higher sphere. In these inaccessible 
clifis the black eagle had her eyrie, eommi^ 
ting much havock among lambs and sheep 
in the early spring, till some years ago she 
was expelled by a person let down by ropei 
frbm a height of forty feet: whilst he wad 
plundering the liest the okl eagle returnee?,' 
and was shot by a person stationed on the tpp 
of the rock I since which period the specie^ 
has not haunted Bcalach^nam'bo. 

After having attentively survqred this won- 
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derfli] scenery^ let the stranger again betake 
himself to his boat, and^ steering along the 
north-eastern shore of Ellen's Island, his eye 
will be delighted with the boldness of the bank, 
thickly wooded with oaks, mountain-ashes, 
and especially aged aspens,' {the poptdua tre' 
mula of Linnaeus,) whose tops are sometime^ 
dipped in the wave, while the roots and 
branches are intertwisted in a thousand &n* 
tastic forms. On the steep brow of the north- 
ern promontory of the isle may be traced— 



' It IS a pity that Mr Scott, whose deseriptioii of this 
scenery is, in other respects, remarkably true to nature, 
should have allowed himself to commit a slight violation 
of the truth of natural history, by introducing the de* 
aatis here, which is not known to be a native of Soot- 
land ; and by making the Idean vine, (one of the vacd- 
niums,) which is a minute shrub, *^ to twine.'' Canto 
J^ St* 26. The Circea Lutetiaaa^ or enchanter's nights 
jBhade, which really grows here, would have done better. 
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«< The ckmbering uDMi^pecled road. 



That winded throa^ the tanked screeiu"' 

On qaitdng the isbmd,' he may dther di* 
rect his course to the f^ ttlrer strand,'' neajr 
which Fit2-Jame8 

** Stood concealed amid the brakes 

To view the Lady of the Lake^* 

or he may be conveyed by water to the spot 
where he first embariKed* 

In returning through the Trosachs towards 
the east, some of the views that occur are 
fine, but very different from those which had 
presented themselves in travefling in the oppo- 



■ Canto L St 25. 
* It 18 reported that the honourable proprietor intends 
to erect a cottage upon the island precisely after the mo- 
del of that of Douglas, as described by Mr Scott, Canto 
I. St. 26. By doing so he pays a high compliment to ibe 
poety and does much honour to his own taste. 
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Bite direction. The magnificent badc-gronnd is 
now lost, and the tame moors and heathy emi- 
nences, now before the ^e, form an insipid 
counterpart to the nigged diffi and towering 
heights of Binnan and Ben-venue. There are^ 
perhaps, few travellers whoj in leaving the 
Trosachs, have not experienced a lassitude 
and vacancy of mind, similar to that which 
we feel after having been powerfidly agitated 
by agreeable sensations; it is like taking up 
the Tristia of Ovid, after having been reading 
the Iliad of Homer ; or like returning to the 
insipidity of ordinary life, after witnessing the 
most splendid and interesting exhibitions of 
the theatre. 

Having thus attempted to conduct the 
stranger, whether from the north or the east 
of Scotland, to this now classic scenery, point- 
ing out some of the objects most interesting 
to his curiosity that occur by the way, let us 
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now proceed to deacribe the only remaining 
xoat€ to the TroflachBy-^tbat from the south 
and wot. 



1st 



III. FBOM THE SOUTH AND WE8T9 BY DBY^ 
M£N, GARTMOBE, AND ABEBFOTLE. 



To the traveller from the south and west 
of Scotland, a nearer and very interesting 
route presents itself by Drymen, Gartmore^ 
and Aberfoyle^ From Glasgow to Drymen 
is seventeen miles and a half» and from Dun- 
barton to the same place eleven. The road* 
^i both these directions, is excellent^ 
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FROM GLASGOW. 

Atteb passing several elegant country seats 
in the environs of Glasgow, we cross the Kel* 
yin, now a respectable river^ by the bridge of 
Garscuble, about five miles from the city. On 
the lefty the seat of Sir Hay Carapbell» Baro- 
net, is seen to great advantage, beautifully 
situated upon the banks of the river, and sur^ 
rounded with fine {dantations. On the right, 
at the distance of about half a mile^ Killer*^ 
mont, the seat of the Right Honourable A. Cbl- 
quhoun, the present Lord Advocate of Scot-^ 
lond, comes into view. Advancing northward 
we pass Balvi, the seat of Henry Glasfbrd, 
Esq., and Mains, the seat of — — Douglas, 
Esq. The lover of natural history will be 
gratified with a very curious specimen of ba- 
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Baltic rock, situated on the left hand, very near 
the road, about half a mile to the south of 
Alt-marrag toll. The columns are small and 
elegant, lying almost horizontally^ and pre* 
senting, in the front of a quarry which has 
been lately used, an appearance precisely si- 
milar to that of the side of a honey-comb. 

After having crossed the Stockie Muir, of 
about three miles, the dreariness of which is 
considerably relieved by the fine view which 
its summit affords of Lochlomond and its 
islands, we pass Croy, the seat of Professor 
Richardson of Glasgow College, situated in 
the vale of Blane^ upon the right. Its roman- 
tic glen, with its well-wooded environs, the 
stream of Dowalt, tumbling in an unbroken 
sheet over a rock of at least fifty feet, and 
murmuring along amidst overshadowing trees, 
— all well deserve the attention of the traveller 

of taste* 

7 
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Hie heaatiful valley of Blane is seen stretdi-' 
ing out to tbe right, adorned with thriving 
plantations : an insulated hill of near 50O feet 
high, covered almost wholly with coppice 
wood, gives interest to the further extremity 
of this vale. The vale of Endric, extending 
towards the left, is ornamented with many 
degant seats. At the eastern extremity, Cul- 
cruich, the seat of Peter Speirs, Esq. surr 
rounded with extensive plantations, meets the 
eye. Above the house, in the brow of the 
rock, a little to the east, may be seen one of 
the finest specimens of basalt that is to be 
found, at leasts in the interior of the island. 
It consists of a grand colonnade of basaltic pU- 
lars^ of about seven(;y in number ; 45ome of 
them separating in joints, apd others appa- 
rently without any joint or fissure from top to 
bottom. They stand perpendicular to the ho-» 
rizon, and their height is about fifty feet. 
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Some of them are quadrangular, and Others 
pentagonal and hexagonal. On the eastern 
side of the range, the columni^ are separated 
from one another by insterstices of three or 
four inches. These graduaDy lessen towards 
tte west, till the whole is blended in one so- 
lid mass, which is much honey-combed, and 
has the appearance of having undergone fu- 
sion. 

It maybe here remarked, that the whole of 
this range of mountain^ extending from Dun- 
barton to Stirling, under the denomination of 
the Lennox Hills, appears to partake more or 
less of the basaltic character 

Further down the Endric, Ballikinjhen, the 
seat of Mr Napier ; Parkhall, that <rf Archibald 
Fletcher, Esq. advocate, with many other pret- 
ty villas, are to be seen. The flourishing vil- 
lage of Balfron is in full view. 

This vicinity, besides, offers many interest- 
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ing recollections to the literary and scientific 
tourist In the vale of Blane^ near the viB^^c 
of Killeam^ on a farm called JIfoss, was bom 
the celebrated historian and poet, George Bu* 
chanant the literary ornament of Scotland^ 
and the prodigy of an nnenligfatened age. A 
part of the humble cottage which gave him 
birth is still preserved by the laudable care 
of Mr Finlay, the proprietor. Several anciait 
trees still remun^ which are reported to have 
been planted by George when a boy. An 
dcgant monument, in the form of an obelisk, 
of lOS feet in height, by 19 feet square at the 
base, was erected to his memory at the vOlage 
of Killeam,by the voluntaiy contributions of 
the n^hbouring gentlemen, in 1788. It forms 
a prominent object in the eye of the traveller* 
Near the confluence of the Blane and the 
Endric, there is a romantic fall of water on 
the latter, called the Pot of Gartness. But 
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this spot is chiefly interesting to the scientific 
traveller, by its having been for some time the 
residence of the celebrated John Napier, Ba- 
ron of Merchiston, the inventor of logarithms. 
The Earl of Buchan, \a his life of that emi- 
nent man, who was born near Edinburgh in 
1550, professes himself to be unable to trace 
him from his leaving the university till the 
year 159S.* It seems probable, from Mac- 
kenzie^ that he passed a part of that period in 
travelling upon the continent; and it is also 
probable, that he spent some years, during 
that interval, in pursuing his pro&und re- 
searches in the solitude of Gartness Castle^ 
some remains of which are still to be seen. 

He introduction of two beautiftil, stanzas 
from one of Professor Ridiardson's Descrip- 



See Lord Bticban's Life of Napitf, p. ta. 
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tire Odesj on the subjeet of these in&tanoes of 
local celebrity^ will probably be gratifying to 
the reader; 

** The Endrici ui wikHy lyric mood/ 

Displays her laurei crown ; 
And telby that, musing by her flood. 
Sage Niqpier earned renown; 
That oft she paused, and mari^'d at midnight hour. 
The pale lamp glimmering in Ms ivied tower. 

^ Triumphant even the yellow Blane^ 

IW by a foe defaced. 
Boasts that Buchanan's early strain 
Consded her troubled breast. 
That often, muse>struck, in her loneliest nook. 
The orphan boy pored on some metred book." 

The author then proceeds to vindicate its 
meed of celebrity to the Dowalt, and its beau«^ 
tifiil cascade^ as having attracted the notice 
and employed the pencil of her Grace the 
Duchess of Montrose : 
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" By her pendl's magic power. 

She bids thy beauty live : 
Now, Dowalty bless the auspidous hour ! 

Now, Dowalt, cease to gf'ieve ; 
But to the choir of elder nymphs proclaim, 
That noble Montague hath given thee fame." 



From Croy we proceed to the little village 
of Drymen, where some accommodations may 
he obtained by the passing traveller. It. will 
be proper for him, at least, to refresh his 
horses before he ascends the long and dreary 
hill above the village* 

Before we leave Drymen, however, whether 
to take the road over the hill to Aberfoyle, or 
to explore the decorations of Buchanan, and 
the beauties of Lochlomond, let us suppose 
that the tourist has taken his departure for 
this place from Dunbarton^by the Leven and 
Kilmaronock* 

K 
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FROM DUNBARTON, BY KILMARO- 
NOCK. 

Advancing by the road that winds along* 
the Leven, Leven-iide, the seat of John Camp- 
bell of Stonefield, Eaq. » seen on die left, in 
the midst of an extensive laiwn, smrounded 
by woods. On the opposite side of the riyer, 
at the village of RentMi, the traveller wfll- fe-^ 
mark a lo^ colmnn, dedicated by the late 
James SmoUet of BonhiS^ Esq. to the memo- 
ry of his cdetMrated rdati<« DrTbUas Smol- 
lett who was bom near tibat Bpt>t Vpcm die 
pedestal there is a snitaUe inscription in daa- 
sical Latin : it is hoped the reader will not be 
displeased to meet with an EngliiA transla- 
tion of it on this occasion : 
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Halt»Ti«Tdler! 

If the graces of wit, if fertility of genius. 

If masterly skill in the delineation of manners, 

Haire ever been the objects of thy admiration, 

Pause a little over the memory of 

Tobias Smollet, M»D. 

With those virtues both of the man and of the citizen. 

Which claim thy applause and imitation, 

He was eminently adorned : 

De^ly versed in various departments of literature^ 

He handed down his name to posterity 

By a feHcity of writing peculiar to himself^ 

When he was snatched from the worid. 

By a prematare death. 

In the 5l8t year of his age. 

Far from his native land. 

Near Leghorn in Italy, 

Lie his remains^ 

la memory of his many and distinguished excellencies, 

THIS COLUMN, 

Unavailing record, alas ! ofaflfectlon, 

Was osBCted on the banks of the Leven, 

The place of his nativity, 

And the subject of his latest song, by 

James Smollst of Bonbill, his cousin^german. 

Who ought mther to hove received 

This last tribute from him. 
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The dear and equable str^mof this bean- 
tiliil river, the busy scene of active manufiio- 
taring industry which enlivens its banks, and 
the elq^ant mansions of Tillychewen, Aiy 
dodi, &C. which adorn the vicinity, canr 
not fail to interest and delight the stranger 
in an uncommon d^ree. Before we turn to 
the right on the way to Drymen, we have a 
fine peep of the southern extremity of Loch- 
lomond, where the Leven issues firom it The 
new church of Bonhill, on this route, situated 
on the banks of the river, is a striking object. 
In the church-yard may be seen one of the 
largest ash-trees in Scotland. 

About eight nulesfrom Dunbarton, you 
obtain a fine general view of Lochlomond, ter- 
minated by a gradually retiring and variously 
contrasted group of Highland mountains; 
and having, in the near ground, the luxuriant 
woods, and newly-built mansion of Ross^ the 
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seat of Hector Macdonald Buchanan, Esq. 
one of the principal clerks of session. It is 
built after a design furnished by Mr James 
Grillespie^ architect, a gentleman distinguished 
in his profession^ with a happy adaptation to 
the surrounding scenery, in the form of a pri- 
oiy. This approximation to the ancient Go- 
thic architecture promises, when finished, 
to combine elegance of external eflfect with 
splendid and comfortable internal accommo- 
dation. 

In passing Kilmaronock, an ancient castle, 
in ruins, situated on the north side of the road, 
contributes to the picturesque eflfect of the 
valley. It belonged to a branch of the fiunily 
of Cochrane^ which, in 1724, succeeded to 
the estates and honours of the Earl of Dun- 
donald. The door of the ancient church of 
Kilmaronock furnishes a specimen of Saxon 
architecture. 
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Frcm the road, at this fiaeCf the most &» 
vourable view presents itself of Buchanan, tlie 
seat of his Grace the Duke of Montrose. It 
is surrounded by a lawn and pleasure pounds 
of more than 1500 acre6> decorated with ere* 
ry embellishment which taste and opulence 
can bestow; it has been otbm remarked, tfaHOt 
this domain bears a nearer resemblance, both 
in its extent and in its ornaments, to an Eog* 
lish park, thaQ any thing that is to be met 
with in Scotland. Lofty hills, now coyei^ 
in a great part^ with thriving plantadons, 
which are every year extending, form the back* 
ground on the north. The finest lake in Bxi* 
tain, skirted by Bienlomcmd^ and the towering 
mountains of Dunbartonshire, ck)se the proa* 
pect to the north and west The lawn, finely 
sprinkled widi oaks and beedbes of more than 
two centuries old, is inunediately under the 
eye. 
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Just before we cross the Endric, we leave 
Catter, the residence of George Menzies, 
£sq« Chamberlain to his Grace^ immediately 
on the ri^« In this highlj-finished place, 
eveacy object that can please the ^e is diq)o-> 
wd in the justest taste. 

It may be noticed particularly, that there 
are few situations in the whole course of this 
tour, which present such a charming evening 
scene as Catter; the mansion, gardens, and 
pleasure grounds of Buchanan, its extensive 
plain stretching as far as the lake, the lake 
itself, studded with islands^ with the grand 
amphitheatre of mountains in the distance^ 
gilded with the rays of the departing sun^ 
form, in a fine evening of summer, a scene 
of tranquil beauty and sublimity, on which 
every mind possessed of taste and sensibility 
will delight to repose. 



I 
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Still, before we quit the beautifiil vale of 
the Endric to cro6B the unpromising nmir of 
Drymen, let us pause a little, to escort the 
stranger, who wishes to explore the eastern 
shore of Lochlomond, as fiir as Rowardennnii» 
distant about ten miles, by an ezceQent road. 
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FROM DRYMEN TO ROWARDEN- 

NAN. 

As he passes on to Bealmacha, (four miles 
distant) the noted pass in the Grampians by 
which GImi-dhu swept away the herd with 
the white bull of Gallangad, ' he will be ena- 
bled to form a juster estimate of the pleasure 
grounds and pkntations of Buchanan, which 
extend as fiur as the Pass. The beautiful island 
of Inchcailloch, or Nun's Island, separated by 
a narrow channel from the shores with several 
other islands stretching out in the same line 
to die south-west, will appear particularly stri- 
king. 
} 

' See Lady of the J^ake, Canto IV. St. IV. 
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Here the line of fix>nt which the GramiHait 
range presents to the south-east, and which 
may be traced from its commencement at the 
Hill of Ardmore^ upon the Clyde, to its ter- 
mination at the Girdleness of Aberdeen, is 
Tery distinctly marked ; it wiD now be evi- 
dent to the eye^ that the iaiandt of Inehcail- 
loch, Inchtorr, Inchgrange, and thereiy pio* 
tntesque island of Inchmunrin, are onlj a con- 
tinuatioQ of the Oramiuans, emerging Gram 
Ihelake. 

On getting through the pass, whid^ &r-» 
aidies a vefy complete idea of thoae inkts to 
the Highlands, a magnificent yiew of Loch- 
kHncmd and its euTOons opens. An «(pans0 
of water of about ten mfles in length, and at 
least fiye miles in Inreadth, skirted on bodi 
sides by luxuriant woods, a group of islands 
of various extent and form, some inhabited 
and under cultivation, some level and low, and 
1 
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others nging to the hei^t of 300 feet aboTe 
the surface of the lake, and almost all of them 
dodied with coppice wood, furnish altogether 
a coup diimil which will probably be admitted 
to be the finest in Britain. 

From Bealmacfaa, the tourist passes on by 
the margin of the lake^ for the most part» but 
som^imes retiring from it to meet it again 
with greater interest Coppice woods, in the 
most complete style of management, and in- 
terspersed with trees of large size, and ancient 
growth, skirt, and sometimes overshadow the 
road throughout its course. At Rowarden- 
nan, at the very base of Benlomond, the road 
terminates. There the traveller will find a 
neat little inn, with comfortable accommoda- 
tions. A ferry, fiu*nished with good boats, 
sufiicient to convey horses and carriages across 
tlie lake, is established here, as well as on the 
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mired by strangers for its singular beauty. 
Lochard especially, with its bays and pro- 
montories, and wood-skirted banks, as is adr 
mitted by all, rivals the finest of our Scottish 
lakes in picturesque effisct; there are even 
many who are disposed to prefer its softer 
characters of bean^ to all the wild suUimily 
c^theTiosachs. It was in Aberfoyle that Mr 
Farrington, intent upon the otgect of his 
work, the delineation of the scenery of the 
Forth^ took the most numerous and laboured 
views. ' Before the stranger crosses the hill^ 
therefore, let him dedicate a day to the exar 
mination of this delightfiil region. 



' The figures on the margiii refer to the views ddi- 
neated by Mr Farrington, and the author's descriptioD 
of which was revised by that gentleman. 
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The praise of this beautiful vale has been 
thus celebrated by a native Bard : 

I. 

^ To thee my filial bosom beets. 
On thee may heaven indulgent smile. 
And glad thy innocent retreats. 
And bless thee, lovely Aberfoyle. 
How pleasing to my pensive mind 
The memory of thy bold cascade ; 
Thy green woods waving to the wind. 
And streams in eveiy vocal glade 1 

n. 

** The simple church, the schoo]*house' greeo, 
The gambols of the school-boy crew, 
Meadows and pools, that gleam between, 
Rush on my retrospective view : 
Shades too, and lanes by old age soughl. 
To wander in at dose of day. 
To ruminate the pious thought. 
And pray for children far away. 

m. 

" Timely descend, ye fost'ring showers ! 
With plenty bless that humble vale ; 
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the shores of LochlomoDd, either on the east- 
em or western side^ but espedaDy on the lat- 
ter, the mountain exhibits generally the ap- 
peamnce of a huge truncated cone, with one 
shoulder projecting somewhat out of that fiur 
proportion^ towards the sonth-east 

But the point of view in which Benlcmiond 
undoubtedly appears to the greatest advan^ 
tage is from the north-east In tra^dling 
fiom StirKiig westward, by Abeattoiyle, this 
mountain aniformly bounds the landscqye in 
the ibrm of a pyramid, with equally propor- 
tioned sides, and unmutilated hiy the interfe-* 
TCDCe of any of the adjacent Ulls. 

In the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, the summit of Benlomond is frequait- 
ly visited by strangers, from erery quarter of 
the isbnc^ asweB as by foreigners^ whose cu- 
riosi^ leads them to trard in the Higfalands. 
It mqr.be proper to remark, that the latter of 
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these moBth» is periiaps of aU othera, the 
most fiavourable for such an excurskxti, as at 
that time^ on account of the cool temperatare 
<^ the atmoqpherey the air is less charged with 
Tapours, than durkigthe intense heats of sum- 
mer. 

In visiting Benlomond from Rowardennan, 
a guide is generally procured, who wiU be 
found serviceable^ not only to conduct the 
stranger to the summit by the easiest path» 
but also to convey the refireshments which are 
indispensably necessary to recruit his exhaust- 
ed spirits from time to time. A great many 
years ago^ some degant and apin^priale verses 
were written by an English gentleman on the 
subject of ascending Benlomond, which still 
remain on a pane of glass, in a window of the 
inn at Tarbert, on the other side of the lake.. 
Though they appeared, about that time, ia 
some periodical publications^ it is presumed 
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that it will not be deemed improper to intra* 
duce them upon this occasion : 

** Stranger, if o'er this pane of glass perchance 
Thy roving eye should cast a casual glance; 
If taste for grandeur, and the dread suUime, 
Prompt thee Benlomond's fearful he^ht to dimb; 
Here stop, attentive, nor with scorn refuse 
The friendly rhymings of a tavern Muse. 
For thee die Muse this rude instruction planned. 
Prompted, for thee, her humble poet's hand. 
Heed thou the poet, he thy steps shall lead 
Safe o'er yon tow'ring hill's aspiring head. 
Attentive, then, to this informing lay, 
Read what he dictates as he points the way. 

** Trust not at first a quic^ advent'rous pace ; 
Six miks its top points gradual from the base. 
Up the high rise, with panting haste I passed. 
And gain'd the long laborious steep at last 
More prudent you when once you pass the deep. 
With cautious steps and slow, ascend the steep. 
Oh! stop a while, oft taste the cordial drop, 
And rest, oh! rest, long long upon the top. 
There hail the breezes, nor with toilsome haste 
Down the rough slope thy youthful vigour waste: 
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So shall thy wond'ring sight at once survey 
^^oods, lakes, and mountains, vallies, rocks and sea ; 
Huge hills, that heaped in crowded order stand. 
Stretched o'er the western and the northern land: 
£normous groups ! While Ben, who often shrouds 
His lofty summit in a veil of clouds. 
High o'er the rest, exulting in his state, 
In proud pre-eminence sublimely great. 
One side, all awful to th' astonish'd eye, 
Presents a rise three hundred fathoms high ; 
Which swells tremendous on th' affrighted sense, 
In all the pomp of dread magnificence. 
All this, and more, thou shalt with wonder see, 
And own a faithful monitor in me." 

. The above verses are subscribed Thomas Russel, 
Oct 3, 1771. 

When we arrive at the summit, a scene 
presents itself which few in Britain can pre- 
tend to rival. At the bottom of the moun- 
tain, one of the finest lakes in Europe is 
seen, through its whole extent of about thirty 
miles ; stretching out from small beginnings, 
to a breadth, towards its southern extremity^ 

L 
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of about BIX miles; its rar&oe beaatifiilly di- 
Tersified with isIandB, and its shores skirted 
with woods, and honsesy and cultivated 
gsounds. 

In the range of the horizon^ from the east 
by die south, to the south-west, the eye is sue- 
oessivefy presented widi the rich plains of Stir- 
lingshire and the Lothians $ the heights of 
Lanarkshire; the vales of Renfrewshire ; the 
coast of Ireland; SLintyre^ and the Western 
Ocean. 

But the circumstance which wiD perhaps 
i^pear the most striking to the stranger, is 
the idea which he will now, for the first time, 
be enabled to form of the great outline of the 
Highlands of Scotland ; for which no station 
is better adapted than Benlomond, where the 
prospect is unencumbered by the interference 
of any other hills. 

From the east, where the Ochills hare their 
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eoimuLieiicemient, directing the eye westwards, 
by tile north, through a space of more than 
half the circle of the horizon, yon are pre- 
sented with a vast amphitheatre^ bounded 
every where by lofty mountains, whose shades 
graduaDy melt away from the sight, and blend 
themselves at length with the blue colours of 
the sky. In this stupendous scene, the trar 
Teller will recognize Benlawers, BenvorUeh^ 
and Benledi, on the north-east ; Cruachan and 
Benevis on the west; Benmore oh the north; 
the Paps of Jura, and Goatfield in Arran^ on 
the south-west GBs eye will be relieved from 
time to time, by dwelling on the beautifullakes 
of Perthshire, some of which are so near as 
to be seen in bird's-eyfe prospect. 

The mountain itself affords, besides, a great 
variety of scenery* To the south-east it 
stretches out nto a slope of very gentle decli- 
vity. The north side ia awfully abrupt ; it 
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presents a concave precipice of many hundred 
yards in depth. He must possess firm nerves 
who can approach die brink, and look down 
unmoved. When you descend into this con- 
cavity^ by the ravine already mentioned,, it 
appears to fonn a semicircular bason of vast 
extent. A gun fired in this concavity, returns 
a long and variously reverberated echo; 
though^ firom the rareness of the atmosphere 
on the summit, the report of a gun is there 
extremely fidnt. 

In the variable weather of Juty and August, 
the traveller has sometimes the awful enjoy- 
ment, of sitting in a serene atmosphere on the 
summit of the mountain, whilst the thunder 
cloud rolls below, and the Jivid lightening 
flashes between him and the surface of the 
lake. Caught in this situation, let him not 
linger long upon the summit, but retire as fast 
as he can from a spot where tlie variations of 
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the weather are sudden, and the war of the 
elements far more formidable than on the 
plam. 

To the natural historian, Benlomond is 
highly interesting. No minerals, indeed^ of 
any rarity or value have been discovered there. 
The rock consists, for the most part, of green- 
stone, interspersed with masses of quartz. On 
the western side there is abundance of waving 
schistus. 

The ptarmigan is found in the higher re- 
gions. Whether from stupidity of nature, or 
from being seldom disturbed by the intrusions 
of man^ the ptarmigan fears not his approach, 
but sits still till you are almost dose upon 
him. 

* Few mountains present a more fertile field 
to the botanist After he has got within half 
a mile of the summit^ the habit of the vege- 
tables is altogether di£Perent from what he hac} 
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obienred in the lower rcgioiis. When the 
yoaBg botanist aaoends Benlomoiid for the first 
time^ he will be struck with the sadden traiui- 
tion by which he is carried, in the q>ace of a few 
minute^ from the vulgar inhabitants of the 
plain, to the elegant natives c^tbe A^Mne re- 
gions. Here every thing is dianged; besides 
the plants that are peculiar to the Alpine 
hdghts, he wiU find the v^etaUes whidi 
abound below so altered in their appearance as 
lo form new spedes. The EpUobiunh the Jlche- 
nuOof the Sax^ages, the Cerastiaah have now 
assumed a new habit ; and are no bnger his 
,copunon acquaintance of the plain. Add to 
these the native plants of the mountains; 
large patches of the elegant green, variegated 
with thie bright red flower of th^ Sikne acaur 

fited leaves, girowing profusely on the very 
ffusuttit; i^e ^hodiola rfiseOf in tb^ brow c^ 
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every rock ; the Jzaka frocumhens^ the mi- 
xiutest of woody plants, sparingly scatt^ed on 
the south-east shoulder; the TrieataUsy in the 
woods that hang over the lake bdow; the 
Statice^ abundant on the soatk-east shoulder ; 
the Rubm ChanuBmmgs^ (whose not un&ar 
grant fruit is ripe in July) in plenty, about half 
way up the mountain. 

Tliis account of Benlomond may be con- 
cluded, by remarking, that die partisans of 
the volcanic system may be disposed to ad* 
dttce the forioi and appearance of this moun- 
tain in confirmation of their theory. Its co* 
nical shape will naturally strike the traveller 
as the probable effect of subterraneous fire. 
And, though there is now no appearance of a 
crater at the top, it may be dbserved, that the 
mountain, in its present state, se^ns evide«%^ 
by some convulsion of nature^ to have suffer- 
ed a de&lcation of near one half of the origi- 
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nal substance of its summit ; that the northern 
side of the mountain seems, at some period, 
to have, tumbled down, and to have formed 
those shapeless masses which we still observe 
towards that quarter. 

. When it is recollected, however, as was ob- 
served on a former occasion, that all the great 
mountains present a similar appearance^ the 
theory of Mr Ejrwan, already alluded to, 
may appear to account sufficiently for the 
phenomena of Benlomond. 

From Benlomond the traveller may de- 
scend, very safely, through the deep ravine^ 
on the north side of the mountain^ to the 
fiirm-house of Comar, at its base; and 
thence he may proceed^ by a tolerable road, 
along the shores of Lochard, to Aberfoyle^ 
distant about nine miles. 
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FROM DRYMEN TO GARTMORE 
AND ABERFOYLE. 
I 

Let us now return to the viDage of Dry- 

men, to accompany the tourist who wishes to 
proceed directly, by that route, to the Tro- 
sachs. 

From Drymen to Gartmore is seven miles, 
across the hill; the road is rough, but pass- 
able to carriages. It is now undergoing a 
thorough repair. From the brow of the hill 
above Drymen, looking S. W. a most striking 
view of Lochlomond, interspersed with islands^ 
which evidently form a part of the Grampian 
range, with its western shore finely clothed 
with woods, offers itself to the eye. 

Nothing can be bleaker than the scene 
which presents itself at the summit of the hill, 
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just when the beautifiil vale in which the £^ 
drick flows, is lost to the view on the south, 
and before the vale of Mentdith opens on the 
north. When Mr Wilkes and his friend 
Churchill visited Scotland, about 1760^ they 
proceeded thus fiur; but at this gpot^ horrified 
with the forlorn appearance of the scene, and 
apprehending that they had reached the ut- 
most verge of Scottish cultivation, they turn-* 
ed their horses, and sought shelter for the 
night at Buchanan house. The Duke of Mem- 
trose was then in London, but they were most 
hospitably enta*tained for three days, by his 
Grace's chamberlain, with Highland mutton 
and old claret; of which they, ^^ nothing 
loth," most liberaUy partook. The satirical 
poet, on reaching London, returned this hos- 
pitality by writing his celebrated poem, enti- 
tled, « The Prophecy of Famine,*' in which 
he introduces the scene of Drymen muir with 
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abondant effect ; but he forgot to record the 
liberal &re of Bucbsiian. 



GARTMORE. 

In passiiig Gartmore-hoiise» the seajt of Mr 
Cuqinghame Graham, the curiosity of the 
traveller will be gratified by spending an 
hour, m seeing a hous^ which, even in a 
country less rude than this, would be justly 
reckoned elegant. The drawing-rooni, both 
in its dim^isions and style of finishing, is 
perhaps one of the most elegant north of the 
Tweed* The amateur in painting will be de- 
lighted to find here two cabinet pictures of 
Morning and Evening, by Claude Lorraine; 
a cattle piece, by Berghem ; a flight into 
Egypt, by Rubens; a drunken egg mer- 
phant^ by Jean Stein; an attack of bandittil^ 
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by Sahator; and though last and least in 
dimensions, not the least beautiful, a portrait 
of Gerard Dow, by himself. In the dining- 
room there is a famUy portrait by Hogarth, of 
some of the relatives of thb house, in which 
the painter has introduced himself. Besides 
a number of &mily pictures, there are por^ 
traits of Lord Karnes, of the late Dr Dickson, 
Bishop of Downe and Connor, the iriend of 
the late Ri^t Hon. Charles James Fox, and 
the only person on whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of conferring a bishoprick, during his 
short administration, in his coalition with 
Lord North. In the library also is a portrait 
of Professor Richardson, of Glasgow CoU^e, 
in an uncommon style of shading, by Rae- 
bnm. 
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ABERFOYLE. 

From Gartmore to Aberfoyle is three miles^ 
by a very good road. A comfortable inn has 
been lately built by hb Grace the Duke of 
Montrose, where the stranger will meet with 
good beds, stables, and other accommodations. 
From the inn to the opening of the Trosachs 
is five miles and a half^ across the hill ; but by 
Port and Callander, twenty-two miles. The 
road that leads over the hill is steep and rug- 
ged; it docs not admit of carriages, but is fo- 
lerabk for riders. Guides and horses may 
be had, on a short notice, at the inn. 

The valley of Aberfoyle, with its precipi- 
tous rock, its winding river, its meadows, 
and richly wooded knolls, has long been ad- 
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mired by strangers for its singular beautf • 
Lochard eepedaJfyt ^^ith its bays and pro- 
montoriesy and wood-skirted banks, as is ad- 
mitted by all, rivals the finest of our Scottiah 
lakes in picturesque effect; there are even 
many who are disposed to prefisr its softer 
characters of beauty to all the wild sublimity 
of theTrosachs. It was in Aberfoyle that Mr 
Farrington, intent upon the otgect of hia 
work, the delineation of the scenery of the 
Forth^ took the most numerous and laboured 
views. ' Before the stranger crosses the hill^ 
therefore, let him dedicate a day to the exa- 
mination of this delightful region. 



' The figures on the margiii refer to the views deli- 
neated by Mr Farrington, and the author's descriptioD 
of which was revised by that gentleman. 
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The prfdse of this beautiful vale has been 
thus cel^rated by a native Bard : 

L 

^ To thee my filial bosom beats, 
On thee may heaven indulgent smile. 
And glad thy innocent retreats. 
And bless thee, lovely Aberfoyle. 
How pleasing to my pensive mind 
The memory of thy bold cascade ; 
Thy green woods waving to the wind. 
And streams in every vocal glade ! 

II. 

<* The simple church, the schoo]«house' greeD, 
The gambols of the school-boy crew. 
Meadows and pools, that gleam between, 
Rush on my retrospective view : 
Shades too, and lanes by old age sought^ 
To wander in at dose of day. 
To ruminate the pious thought. 
And pray for children far away. 

in. 

*' Tfanely descend, ye fost'ring showers ! 
With plenty bless that humble vale ; 
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And fair arise, ye fragrant flowers, 
AimI healthful blow, thou western gale. 
And there, meandering Avendow, 
By no invidious fen defiled ; 
Clear may thy youthful current flow i 
And love to linger in the wild !" 

Professor Richardsom's Oie en the 
Prospect of leaving Britain. 

1. Taking a station on a small eminence 
above the ford called Alinan, and directing 
the eye westwards, you have the whole of 
this beautiful little valley, two miles in length 
by about one in breadth^ in full view. The 
Forth, called here by the natives the Aven- 
dow, or black river, traverses the whole ex- 
tent of the vale, which has the appearance 
of an amphitheatre surrounded by moun- 
tains, covered half way up with luxuriant 
woods. On the north especially, the valley 
is bounded by a mountain, which exhibits a 
tremendous precipice of at least 1000 feet 
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high ; and which seems to threaten destruc' 
llon to the traveller as he passes along the road, 
which winds its course immediately under 
the brow of the rock. From this precipice im- 
mense masses of rock tumble down from time 
to time with a noise like thunder; and the 
path through which they have passed is mark- 
ed out to the eye, like the deserted channel of 
a torrent. The lower part of the precipice is 
finely skirted with wood. Farther on, the 
woods and rocks are seen which overhang the 
first openings of Lochard. The back-ground 
is fi>rmed by Benlomond, which, on this side, 
exhibits an elegant conical shape. 

The Forth has its source in a small stream 
diat arises at a place called SUa-fCtdr^ or the 
ridge of yew trees, about 12 miles westward, 
beyond Lochcon ; but it receives, about a mile 
above thb station, a very important acces- 
sion to its streams firom the water of Duchray, 

M 
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which has its rise near the summit of Benlo- 
mond ; and whidi may seem to many to have 
an equal claim to the origin of the Forth. 
. The Talley of Aberfoyle is iadosedonillie 
east and sooth, by..that.odiebcated:]:angQ ^of 
mountains,} called the Grampians, whidi trA- 
verse the whole breadth of. Scotland^ ioMXM 
8outh*west tot north«»east . The distinctneav 
with which this line of mountain preBeives iW 
seli^ amidst the interaections.of others, runnings 
in different directions, argues <s<une very ex*- 
tenskve^ yet uniform cause, to . whicLthis .ap*- 
pearance is to.be attributed*. 

In passing through this district, the. mter* 
nal conformation. of. these .mountains is mark- 
ed by very, particular, characters; a similar 
con&rmation has been traced in a line of mere 
than SO miles on each. side; and it is pro- 
bable that it es:tends through the whole. 

The front which these mountains present 
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to the south-east, is found uniformly to con- 
sist of breccia, in which the rounded pebbles, 
which are imbedded in the cementing calca- 
reous substance^ are of various, sizes^ from a 
Iialf indi to eight or nine inches in diameter* 
These pebbles 0xe of great w^ht^ and of 
flinty- hardness; they are of an jelliptical form, 
and what is singular, they appear all to be pe- 
netfated through. a\great port, of their sub- 
stance with slight iissures, which are .uniform- 
ly in a direction paraUd to the shorter axis, 
and by which they .break, when ^violence is 
used. Does not this seem to indicate some 
other origin of these pebbles than, .friction 
against one another by the action of water ? 
Da. they not exhibit the marks of cooling a£- 
ter fusion ? Thar siftcious quality, however, is 
unfavourable to this idea. 

> These immense, masses of breccia present 
sometimes a perpendicular precipice^ and 
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at every step, more and more interesting ; till, 
at length, the climax of sublimity is completed 
upon attaining the summit of Craig-vad.^ 



CRAIG-VAD VIEW. 

Perhaps there does not occur in the High- 
lands of Scotland a more magnificent view 
than that which presents itself immediately 
when Loch Achray and the Trosachs first 
burst upon the eye. 

Let the stranger, just as he emerges from 
the narrow ravine through which the road 

* Craig'Vadf or Croig-inhadf signifies, in Gaeb'c, the 
Rock qf Waives, an animal which is known to have ex- 
isted, as well as the wild4x>ar in this country. Were 
we to judge by etymologies, the bear must have also been 
a native of Scotland. The stream which falls by the 
Carailadir is called AUmhengan^ or ** the bum of thq 
Inar," 
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passes, and at the instant that he loses sight 
of Loch-drunkie, (a beautifully little lake, 
finely skirted with oak coppice, which he now 
leaves to the east,) strike up through the 
heath on the right, for a few paces, till he 
reaches the summit ; instead of the narrow 
horizon of a few hundred yards which had 
just bounded his view, an immense expanse 
of landscape bursts in upon him at once, ex- 
tending at least a hundred miles, from the 
mountains of Glenorchay on the left, to the 
extremity of the OchiUs on the right. Ele- 
vated more than 1500 feet above the valley, 
he has before him, in bird's-eye prospect, the 
opening of Loch Katrine, the whole range of 
the Trosachs, from the summit of Benvenue 
to that of Binnan, Loch Achray, as it were^ 
under his feet, Glenfinglas, Benledi^ Loch 
Vennachar, and the village of Callander. J^st 
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castle^ situated about a mile to the southwarl, 
the invaders had just reduced to ashes. ' 

Advancing to the westward, you lose the 
lake for about a mile. The upper lake^ which 
is by fiur the most extensive, is separated from 
the lower by a stream of about 200 yards in 
loigth. The most advantageous view of the 
upper lake presents itself from a rising ground 
near its lower extremity, where /t foot-path 
strikes off to the south, into the wood that 
overhangs this connecting stream. 



' A little to the westward of the inn, one of Dachiay's 
followers shot one of the Englishmen from the opposite 
side of the river, who fell near a clump of trees, by the 
road side, which is called to this day. Bad an i* Shassonichy 
Of the Englishman's clump; the term Saaonaehy or Sax^ 
orif being uniformly applied by Highlanders, not to the 
iphabitants of the Low Country, but to Englishmen. 
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UPPER LOCHARD. 

S. Looking westward, you have Benlomond 
in the back-ground, rising, at the distance 
of six miles, in the form of a regular cone^ 
its sides presenting a gentle slope to the 
N. W. and S. E. On the right you have the 
lofty mountain of Benoghrie, running west, 
towards the deep vale in which Lochcon lies 
concealed from the eye. In the fi>re-ground 
Lochard stretches out to the west in fairest 
proqpect; its length three miles, and its breadth 
a mile and a half. On the right it is skirted 
with woods ; the northern and western extre- 
mity of the lake is diversified with meadows, 
and com fields, and farm-houses. On the 
left, few marks of cultivation are to be seen ; 
thick clumps of wood, elegantly disposed. 
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coyer the eminences down to the water^s 
edge. 

About a mile distlmt fixxn the stktion of the 
spectator, a cluster of small islands is seen 
dose upon the southern shore.- They ftre 
merely* barren rocks. On one of l&em' are 
stffl: to b^ seen the ruins 'of an ahcieiit edifice 
sttd to hardbeeh built by Murdoch, Dd^e tjf 
A]banj,'uncle of 'James'I. orScetland. * It is 
said, that he designed -this ^as n 'fiace of te- 
treat when he apprehended a prosectution on 
account of his ambitious designs, £»* which, 
indeed, he was afiierwards bdieaded. -^ 

Here Mr Farrington added thefdEbwing 
remark: — *< Astranger^mustfed himsdf iin$- 
'* eommonty struck on 'meetings -at ike very 
<< haick of Bfinlamond^' in ^a spot so sequeatep- 
*< ed as to be almost unknown to the world, 
<' a scene like the present; an extensive sheet 
^ of water, skirted with woods and cultivated 
<^ fields, and accompanied with every object* 
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^^ essential to picturesque beauly; the whole 
^^ grouped and diversified in a style of har^ 
'^ mooy which oiay be thought by fiomer to 
'^ rival the. scenes pnes^itedby the Cuipbay 
«* land lakes/' 

Leaving this 'stadoiiy the traveller pas^ 
along the verge of the <lake» under a ledge ef 
perpendicular rdck^ from thirty to fifty feet 
high. Standing immedbtely \mdex this lock, 
towards its Wesleihi exti*emity^ and looking to 
the other side of the lakis^ yoa have a double 
echo of uncommon distinctness.' Upcm pro- 
nouncing with a firm vcsce^ It line of ten syl* 
labtes^ it is returned fii^ from the. opposite 
sid^bf the lake; and, whext'that is finished, 
it is) repeated widi equa^dhtinotness ^from the 
wood on the east The* day must be perfectly 
cahii, and the lake as smooth as glass, for 
o&erwise no human voice can be retiihlecl 
from a distance of at least a quarter of a mile 
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In the crevices of this rock, and especially oa 
the summit, maybe fomid an immense profu- 
sion of the Crithean, or populus tremtda. Here 
pike have been caught of 36 lb. weight. The 
extensive patches of the Nynq>haa alba, which 
adorn the banks of Lochard, cannot fiul to 
engage the attention of the botanist, and to 
please the qre of taste. The Lofte/ia, no where 
to be found to the east or south of the Gram- 
pians, not even in the lake of Menteith, which 
washes their base, is here abundant. 

Immediately above the farm-house of Le- 
dard, and near the west end of the lakc^ is to 
be seen a cascade, which the traveller will do 
well to visit. The stream, which is consider- 
able, falls in one sheet, over a height of ten or 
twelve feet, into a beautiftd bason, formed of 
the solid rock, and so transparent, that at the 
depth of ten feet the smallest pebble may be 
fieen. From this bason, dashing over a ledge 
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of rock, it precipitates itself again oyer an ir- 
regular slope of more than fifty feet, finely 
skirted with wood. On the edge of the above 
bason, grow some plants of the Hypericum 
Aniro^amam, with the beautifiil Vida Syhor 
tica» 



LOCHCON. 

If the tourist's time permits, his toil will be 
well rewarded by extending his excursion be- 
yond Lochard as far as Lochcon, which opens 
to the view about two miles to the west. It is 
a very romantic lake; its length is between 
two and three miles^ and its breadth about 
one. The road is tolerably good, and is about 
to receive some repairs. This lake is finely 
skirted on the north with thriving woods of 
oak, ash, birch^ and alder. On the south it 
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is bounded by a predpitoos momitain of at 
least 1500 feet, ^rinkled, towards the w^^ 
with aged birches to a great height^ somewliai 
in the style of the lower skirte of Benvenne. 
Towards the west end of this .mountaio^^a 
considerable stream pours itself down over a 
ledge of sdiistose rock^ fix>m a height of more 
than 1000 feet. Its coarse deviates a few 
d^ees from the perpendieular, so that the 
stream does not throw itself over the rock, 
but glides swiftly down^ after the manner of 
diat at Croy. In very dsy weather, this cas- 
cade makes no great figure; but even then the 
blanched rodk over which it had glided bears 
a resemblance to a- &11 of water. > In rainy 
weather iits. appearance is magnificait;^ the 
anoommoft height cprnpensatihg for the smaB- 
ness of the volume of water. By constructing 
m smaQ^res^rvoir in the mossy «oil on the sum- 
mit ^<tbe> mountain^ wfaieh could easily be 
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don^ water might, at any season, be collected 
in abundance; and^ by letting it out occasion- 
ally, the Duke of Montrose would have it in 
fab powec to exhibit, on his estate a^casoode 
pi^obably uniivalled in Europe* > : .1 . 

Inasmall island of the lake, avast nunri>er 
of herons annually build ithek nests. They 
seen^ to have ckoseo; this spot^ both on account 
of its sequestered situation, Oiud the abundfinoe 
of fish which the lake affords, i 
. The. I road stretdbes luoxth-west firom'the 
head of Locbocm to Inversnaid,.upoB tfaeeaat* 
cm bankof Xochlomond. At a place called 
Skia*nHmr^ or the ridge of yew.trees, the hi^-i 
est grounds occurs. in this direction between 
the eastern and western seas ; the waters, which 
flow to the east fi^rming one of theiK>Brofis.oif 
the Eorth,; and those. to the>west £sdling iyyi 
Lochlomond into the Clyde. ^ i A little lake^of 
abontitwoiDilesincireuin&renoe^ caDedtLoch*^ 
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arclet, is left on the south of the road. Here- 
abouts a fine view may be had of the western 
portion of Loch Katrine^ which is concealed 
from the visitant of the Trosachs, by the in- 
terference of hifls and promontories in that 
quarter. 

At Inversnaid are to be seen the remains 
of barracks, now almost in ruins^ where, till 
within these thirty or thirty-fire years, a com- 
pany of soldiers was stationed, to repress the 
depredations of the freebooters who infested 
the low country, especially after the years 
1715 and 174*5. It may be interesting to 
mention, that the celebrated General Wolfe 
was stationed for some time, whilst a subal* 
tern, at Inversnaid. The situation is the 
bleakest that can be imagined ; though within 
less than a mile of the wood-skirted shores of 
Lochlomond there is not a peep of the lake 

to be had. Nothing is to be seen but moun- 
10 
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tains, aad rocks, and heath. A short walk, 
however, brings the lake into view; a fine 
stream issuing firom Locharclet forms a beau- 
tifiil cascade at the mill of Inversnaid. At 
this place the stranger may be ferried over, 
and he lands within three or four miles of the 
inn of Arroquhar* 

It may here be permitted to observe, that 
if a road were formed along the western skirts 
of Benlomond, through the woody wilds of 
Craigrostan, from Rowardennan to Inver- 
snaid, a space of about seven miles ; and if the 
road from Inversnaid to Lochard, by Loch- 
con, were a little repaired, the Duke of Mon- 
trose might enjoy a ride of near fi% miles, 
all upon his own property, excepting about 
one mile, where the road passes through 
the estate of Mr Cuninghame Graham, of 
Gartmore. In the course of this extensive 
ridey a series of scenes, unequaDed in pictu- 

N 
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resqae eflfect, sucojessively present tKemselves* 
To describe these has indeed been the prin- 
cipal design of these pages. Passing from 
Buchanan-house^ by Rowardennan, InVer^ 
snaidy Lochcon, Lochard, the vale of Aber- 
fi)yle» Oartmore, and returnuig by the Muir 
of Drymen : or rather reversing that route, 
and setting out by the Muir of Drymen, Grart- 
more^ Aberfoyle, Inversnaid^ and Rowarden- 
nan, it is presumed that few noblemen in Scot* 
land) indeed, probably none, can, in an ex- 
cursion limited to his own domain, exhibit 
such a rich variety of whatever is beautiful 
and sublime in nature. 

Before we take leave of this region, it may 
be proper to state^ that it is very usual for tra- 
vellers who visit the summit of Benlomond, to 
approach it on the north by Aberfoyle, the 
distance from the base being about nine miles. 
About a mile beyond the upper end of Loch- 
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ard they strike off to the left, and, having 
crossed a small hill, enter the valley of Glen- 
dow, through which one of the branches of 
the Forth has its course. The ascent of the 
mountain commences at the farm-house of 
Comar, at the further extremity of the glen; 
it is steep and rugged, but it is short. The 
stranger, having clambered, for the most part, 
through a deep and narrow ravine, finds him- 
self suddenly upon the summit, emerging, as 
it were, from the hollow bosom of a large 
crater. In this excursion he will require a 
guide, who can be procured about the head 
of Lochard ; and if he wishes to descend upon 
Rowardennan on his return, he can have his 
horse conducted thither by the eastern skirts 
of the mountain. If he had ascended, on the 
other hand, from Rowardennan, he can de- 
scend, as is often done, by Comar, and pro* 
iceed by Lochard to the inn at Aberfoyle. 
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FROM ABERFOYLE INN, ACROSS 
THE MOUNTAIN, TO THE TRO- 
SACHS. 

Having thus endeaToured to conduct the 
tourist through the interesting scenery of this 
extensive region, it now only remains to de- 
scribe the route across the mountain from the 
inn at Aberfoyle to the Trosachs. This route 
being, as has been stated, only five miles and 
a half to the entrance of the Trosachs, and a 
comfortable inn to be found at Aberfoyle, is, 
of late years, equally frequented, especially by 
travellers from the south and west of Scotland, 
as that by Callander. 

In ascending, about half a mile above the 
inn, immediately to the right of the road, we 
pass a magnificent cascade of about a hundred 
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feet high; it id variously broken by jutting 
angles of the rock over which it dashes with 
impetuous fury: the precipitous banks are 
skirted with birch and oak. It is called by 
the natives Camiladirj or the strong arch^ (i. e. 
of water.) To see it to advantage, we must ap- 
proach, by some difficult clambering amongst 
the rocks, to the very bottom of the fall. In 
rainy weather, this mountain stream is here 
truly grand, and furnishes a fine subject for 
the pencil. 

At the summit of the mountain, the scene 
is no less bleak than that of Drymen Muir. 
It is, of late, somewhat relieved by the activity, 
presented at a little distance on the left, of a 
fine slate quarry, commenced, with a favourable 
prospect of success, by the Duke of Montrose. 
But when the opposite vaDey begins to open, 
with the distant view of Callander, Loch Ven- 
nachar, and Benledi, the prospect becomes. 
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at every step^ more and more interesting ; till, 
at length, the climax of sublimity is completed 
upon attaining the summit of Craig-vad.^ 



CRAIG-VAD VIEW. 

P£RHAT>s there does not occur in the High- 
lands of Scotland a more magnificent view 
than that which presents itself immediately 
when Loch Achray and the Trosaehs first 
burst upon the eye. 

Let the stranger, just as he emerges firom 
the narrow ravine through which the road 

' Craig'Vadf or Crmg-inhadf signifieSy in Gaelic, the 
Rock of Wolves, an animal which is known to have ex- 
isted, as well as the wild-boar in this country. Were 
we to judge by etymologies, the bear must have also been 
a native of Scotland. The stream which falls by the 
Camiladir is called Altmhengan^ or ** the bum of thq 
bear," 
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passes, aod at the instant that he loses sight 
of Loch-drunkie, (a beautifully little lake, 
finely skirted with oak coppice, which he now 
leaves to the east,} strike up through the 
heath on the rights for a few paces, till he 
reaches the summit ; instead of the narrow 
horizon of a few hundred yards which had 
just bounded his view, an immense expanse 
of landscape bursts in upon him at once, ex- 
tending at least a hundred miles, from the 
mountains of Glenorchay on the left, to the 
extremity of the OchiUs on the right. Ele- 
vated more than 1500 feet above the valley, 
he has before him, in bird's-eye prospect^ the 
opening of Loch Katrine, the whole range of 
the Trosachs, from the summit of Benvenue 
to that of Binnan, Loch Achray, as it were, 
under his feet, Glenfinglas, Benledi^ Loch 
Yennachar, and the village of Callander. J^st 
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as he begins to descend^ he has a glimpse of 
the summit of Bemnore in Braidalbin, a 
mountain S658 feet high, just peeping out be- 
hind the brow of Binnan. 

Every admirer of sublimity wiU dweD on 
this scene with delight There can be nothing 
grander in nature. Whatever route the vi- 
utant of the Trosachs has taken, let him not 
persuade himself that he has done enough un- 
til he has seen this wonderful scesiery from 
the summit of Craig-vad* 

Descending from this eminence^ we pass the 
river, if on horsdjack by a ford, at the beau- 
tifiil &rm of Adiray ; or, if on foot, by atruly 
Alpine bridge, supported by piles of wood 
driven into the channel of the river, and co- 
vered with turf and gravel. Mr Farrington 
made a drawing of this bridge. After travel- 
ling for about half a mile along the shore of 
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this Icfody lake^ we enter the Trosachs, as by 
the route from Callander already described. 

It may be here noticed, that Mr Farring- 

ton, from a station a few hundred yards above 

the house of Achray^ and upon the south-west 

border of the lake^ delineated a general view 

of the Trosachs, including the whole extent 

of outline from the summit of Benvenue to 

that of BiuQan,— a scene to which no powers 

of description are equal ; and the magnificence 

of which is only surpassed by the unrivalled 

grandeur of the prospect from Craig-vad. 

Taking leave now of the scenical beauties 
of these interesting regions^ it may be grate- 
ful to the lover of natural history, to the anti- 
quarian, and to the student of human nature^ 
to receive some slight notices on these sub- 
jects, so far at least as relates to the district 
which has been under our consideration. 
Should the remarks that are offered be of no 
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however, a hd^ pair wiO lioger upon Lodi^* 
ard for aerend weeks. 

FakoDs, of a highly-esteemed breed, have 
their qrrie in the rode of Aochyle^ in die pa- 
rish of Port Satos ; and bozzards abound. 

Bkck and red game^ and partridges, are 
in plenty. The ptarmigan {T^rao Lugopus, 
linn.) is generally found in the higher regions 
of the mountains. The white and long-eared 
owl are frequent. The heron, the sea-gull, 
and cormorant, haunt all our lakes. 

With respect to the fish produced in our 
lakes and rivers, it is singular that, in so cir- 
cumscribed a district, their qualities, and even 
their species, should vary so much in situa-* 
tions so little removed from each oth^. In 
Lochlubnaig alon^ as fiur as is known, the 
Salmo jilpinusy or charr, is to be found. In 
Lochlomond alone^ the Salmo Lavarellus, the 
gwiniad^ or powan, occurs. Perches of a 
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large si^e are found in the lake of Mentditbt 
and in the river Forth, but in none of the other 
lakes, ^cept Lochlomond. Loch Katrine 
abounds in a species of small trout, of a black 
colour, very lean and insipid. It is probable 
that their leanness arises irom thpir vast nnni'* 
bers, joined to the scarcity of proper food* 
There was, till very lately, neither pike nor 
iDijmow ill the lake. Some years ago, the wri^ 
ter of these pages suggested to a gentleman^ 
who has a property upon its shores, to ccmvey 
some pikes thither from a neighbouring lake. 
He has done so ; and some of than have h^ei^ 
lately $jeen, i^hich have arrived at a large size* 
They will soon, it is presimied, reduce the over«r 
stocked population to its proper level: we 
may then expect to find good trout in Loch 
Katrine. It still remains to add some min-f 
nows. 
The lakes of Menteith, Lochard, Lochcon, 
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Mineralogy and Local Sceneryof certain Dia- 
iricUin the Highlands of Scotland."' 



PLANTS. 

Thske are few regicms in Britain which 
present a more fertile field than this to the 
botanist. 

The native woods consist of oak, ash, birch, 
alder^ hazel, the trembling poplar, the syca- 
more^ (perhaps not indigenous,) the moun- 
tain-ash, (forittf aucaparia,) the holly, the 
bird's cherry, {prunus padus,) &c« 

The native shrubs are numerous: the juni- 
per, broom, furze, {Ulex Europaus,) honey- 
suckle, ivy, gale, &c. every where abound* 

' Dr Macknight having this season (1812) explored 
Benlomond, the public may expect further eluoidations 
of the natural histoiy of that moontaiii. 
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IVitib regard to the rarer plants,* the glen 

of Leney, near Callander, furnishes a very 

<x>pious collection of vegetables of the Crypto^ 

gatnia dass. In the wood of Carchonzie, on 

the south of the river above Callander, and 

also upon the banks of Upper Lochard, the 

JPyrola rotundifoha, or little winter greeDf 

gravrs plentifully. The Pyrola Secunda has 

been found on a little island in Lochard, 

amidst the ruins of Duke Murdoch's castle. 

The LobeUa Dortmannai a truly alpine plants 

Is to be found in all the lakes to the north and 

west of the Grampian range^ but no where to 

the south of them. That most beautiful of 

British shrubs, the Hypericum Androsamumf 

or shnft) St John's wort^ is to be found spa*- 

ringly upon the northern shore of Loch Ven- 

nachar; at Ledard^ upon Lochard; and in a 

' Those -ofBen-lomond have been already enumerated. 
1 
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small idand at the west end of Loch Katrine. 
Whilst the uncommon el^ance of its flower 
and leaves recommends it for the shrubber]r» 
the ambiguous quali^ of its berry renders its 
introduction dangerous, wherever its tempt- 
ing i^pearance might induce children to eat 
it But how much more strongly does this 
objection lie against the cultivation of the So^ 
lanum Dulcamora, the deadly nightshade^ 
which is found native at the junction of the 
Forth and Keltic, below Gbrtmore house. It 
is frequently to be met with in our shrubbe- 
ries, though the deleterious quality of its berry 
is well known. 

At Dunira, as has been stated^ upon Ben- 
ledi, and in the neighbourhood of Auchin- 
troig, in the parish of Diymen, the Arbuha 
Uva Ursi is found in abundance. Tlie FaO' 
cimum MyrtUhtSy or blaeberry j the Oxycoccus, 
or cranberry; and the VUU Idea, occur in 
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great profusion. The Vaccmum Uligino$ufnf 
or, as it is vulgarly called, the beny bearing 
gaU, is to be found upon the southern banks 
of Lochard, immediatelj below the houses of 
Culigartan. 

On the northern side of Benlomond, about 
one-third j or one-halfway up, and also upon 
the western shoulder of Benvenue, the Rubm 
ChatncemomSf a species of the bramble^ above 
ground a dieecious plant, but having the male 
and female united under the surface^ accord- 
ing to the observation of Dr Solander, grows 
in such profusion, that its fruit is oflen pre- 
sented at our Highland tables after dinner in 
room of strawberries. The alpine strawberry, 
so much celebrated by Linnaeus as a preven- 
tive of the gout, is to be found in considera- 
ble plenty along the banks of Loch Katrine, 
fUid in several places in Aberfbyle. 

In the glen of Glenny, immediately to the 
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north of the Loch of Menteith, the Pan$ 
Cbtadrifdia grows profusely. It is not known 
to grow elsewhere in Scotland, except in the 
den of Bethaick^ near Perth, and in the braes 
of Cathcart, near Glasgow. Its beautifiil 
l^ossy fruit is more than suspicious. 

On the borders of the island of Inchmaho- 
ma is to be found the litoreUa lacustris, af- 
fording to the eye of the botanist a wonderfiil 
instance of the endless diversification of the 
works of Nature, combined with the utmost 
simplicity of design. The Litorella/ though 
a dtaedous plant, the male growing on one 
stem, and the female on another adjacent to 
it, is, in fact, nothing else than a PlantagOy 
a genus whose general character and habits are 
precisely the same, with the sole exception of 
the difference of class. 

On the smaller island in the Loch of Men- 
teith^ the Lf/^imanmchia Vulgaris (by no 
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means a common plant in this neighbourhoodyy 
is to be found. In rowing from Port to Indi-« 
mahoma^ the Pofygonum aquaticmn makes a 
fine shew ; its scarlet flower^ just appearing 
upon the surface^ and its faroad-Ieared stem 
shooting up through nine or ten feet of water^ 
give intei^est to the deep. In this^ as in most 
of our Highland lakes, the Iscttes lacustm 
may be found at the bottom. The Sdrpuspw* 
iustris, or great bulrush^ also abounds* 

The TroUius Europatis, or globe flower^ a 
very specious plants is very abundant^ especi- 
dly upon the banks of the Forth. The Sison 
immdatum^ a plant which is rather rare^ is to 
be found in the Forth, in a deep pool, about 
a mile below Aberfoyle. The Sison Verticil^' 
latum is well known to grow only upon the 
west coast of the island. It is abundant upon 
the Firth of Clyde. Some plants of it have 
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occurred about Luss, on the western shore of 
Lodilomond. 

The Osmunda RegaUs, or royal flowering 
fem^ the most elegant, bqrond all question,* of 
oor Cryptogamous plants, is to be found all 
alcMdg the northern shores of Lochard. It 
grows in such profusion upon the sides of the 
river that unites Lochcon with Lochard, a 
little beyond a place called Blafushaw, as ta 
cover whole acres of ground. 

In the glebe of Aberfoyle may be fi>und the 
TrientaUs Eurcpaa, and the Adoxa^ sparingly ; 
the Nymphaa Lutea et Alba^ or water lily^ 
abundant; the Schanm Albm^ the various spe- 
des o£ Potaenogetom, Vacciniwm^ and Ericas^ 
or heaths. A variety of the Erica zulgarus^ 
perfectly white, is sometimes to be met withw 

The Chdidonium^ or celandine^ and Xy^ 
thrum Salicaria, or willow herb, are to be 
found on lachmahoma. The Agrimonia £tf- 
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-paforia gi*ows in ihe rock, at the opening of 
Upper Lochard. The Clinopodium imlgare 
(not, however, a common plant) grows in the 
glen of Croy, and in one place in Ab6rfoyle. 
The Parnassia grows rarely, flowering ih Au- 
gust. The Comtitum pulustre, the Gnaphali- 
inn dioicUm, the Empetrum nigrumy or crow- 
berry, the Myrica Gale^ various species of the 
Aspleniumi and of the Lycopodium^ abound* 

In the great moss, which stretches with 
little interruption from Gartmore to the vici- 
nity of Stirling, that elegant shrub, the -4w- 
dromeda polifoiia, is found in plenty. The 
Droseva rotundifotidi or sun-dew, occurs in all 
our mosses, mingled with that shewy but un- 
profitable plants the Anthericum ossifragumy 
or Lancashire asphodel. The Dro^era longi- 
folia, a rare plant, occurs ih the Gartmore 
nioiss. 

The Solidago Virgaurea, or golden rod, 
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grows in the upper parts of Buchaaan, Aber- 
foyle^ and Callander, in snch profusion as snr« 
prises the studoit of the botanic garden. The 
Circita ItUeHanOf or enchanter's night-shade^ 
a yeiy elegant plant, grows plentifblly in the 
Trosachsi and about Lochard. 

The Orobus tubenmu^ the CormeU of the 
Highlanders, is to be found in plenty, eq>eci- 
ally about the Ledard cascade. The High- 
landers consider it as a pectoral, and strength- 
ener of the stomach ; and seldom trarel witfa^ 
out some of it in their pockets. It is of im- 
portance to state, on good medical authority, 
that it is a very efficacious cure of that iron* 
blesome complaint, the heartburn. 

The Valeriana officinalis^ the Angelica SyU 
ijestris, Gentiana Centauriumf grow in profu- 
sion. The Chenopodium Bonus Henricus was 
found by the writer of these pages in the area 
of Dounc castle. The Athamanta Meum^ or 
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bawd-money, a strong aromatic, grows abmi- 
dandy. The Allium Ursinumj of pmigent 
smell and taste^ is to be met with in the glen 
of Portend, and on the hill of Downe in Aber- 
foyle. The Anemone Nemomm is one of our 
earliest flowers in spring. It is reckoned per- 
nicious to cattle; and it is said that the eating 
of it occasions a disease called the mmr-ilL 
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ANIMAL& 



With respect to the native animals of thi| 
district, they are nearly the same with those 
that occur throughout the rest of the Highy 
lands of Scotland. The very picturesque 
island of Inchmurrin in Lochlomond, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Montrose, of about two 
miles in lepgth by one in breadth, finely wood- 
ed, and affording excellent pasture, has been, 
for more than a century past, well stocked 
with fallow deer* The stock, of all ag^s, upon 
this delightful island, ainounts to about 240| 
and furnishes venison, distinguished by its ex- 
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ceDent taste and flavour.' A gamekeeper^ with 
his family, reside here in an elegant lodge^ 
which is occasionally occupied, in a forenoon's 
visit, by the duke and duchess, with their par- 
ties. 

The island of Indblonachan, the property 
of Sir James Colquhoun of Luss^ Baronet, 
which contains near 2000 yew trees of an- 
dent growth, some of them being near three 
feet in diameter, is also well stocked with 
fallow deer. 

In hard winters, when provender is scarce^ 
the red deer of the northern forests sometimes 
wander, in quest of food and shelter, as far as 
Glenfinglas^ and the heights of Craig-vad. 

The roe is frequent on the skirts of Benve* 
nue^ and in the environs of Lochard. When 
Mr Farrington was taking his fint drawing, 

' See Agricultural Report of Stirliiigshlre, p. S04. 
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at the opcmag of Lower Loduurdy he had tibe 
{deasore aiid foipriie of aeemg a fine loAiidc 
dashing iato the lake firom the prei^ioe iqioa 
the loutb, and swiimiiitig acrottit^ canTingh^ 
head and bmnching horns above the watac* 
Upon his gaining the <^po«te Bh<»^ after 
shaking off the water with whidi he was 
drenched he was lost in a moment in the 
woods that skreen the jM»of Aberfoyfe. 

Foxes seem to have inrreawri in number 
of late years : this is probably occasioBed by 
the increased sheker aSbided them by the 
plantations of Buchanan and Grartaore* A 
huitsman is stationed at Aberfbyle^ fiiTnish^ 
ed with a proper pack of homid% idio is €on« 
staady employed in guarding the slieep»>&rm- 
ers on the Duke of Montrose^s esta^ froia 
the depredations of the fox^ the martin, the 
pole-catj and the wild cat^ which are here* 
abouts very numerous. We have haresi bad** 
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gerS)Weaflsel6»&c. every where. Otters abound 
in our lakes and rivers^ oommitting great ha* 
vock amongst the fish. 

The black ea^ has been extirpated^ as al- 
ready stated^ for some time^ from the cliffi of 
Benvoiue. The ospr^) or water eagle^ which 
feeds principally on fish, built latdy in the 
lofty trees of IiKhmahoma, and probably still 
builds occasionally there : she is said to build 
T^ularly in a small island towards the north 
end of Lochlomoiid. She is often seen watch* 
ing her prey» upon a small rock which rises a 
little above the sur&ce^ about the middle of 
Upper Lochardt In winter, all our lakes are 
covered with various species of water^fowl : 
some of the rarer kinds oiColymbij or divers, 
occur. The wild swan, in its migrations, fire- 
quently pay3 us a visit Those magnificent 
birds sometimes appear in large flocks, but 
their stay is only for a few hours. Sometimes* 
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however, a tuDgle pair will linger tqpon Loch- 
ard for several weeks. 

Falcons, of a highly-esteemed breed, have 
their eyrie in the rock of Auchyle^ in the pa- 
rish of Port Kitos ; and buzzards abound. 

Black and red game^ and partridges, are 
in plenty. The ptarmigan {T^rao Lugopug, 
linn.) is generally found in the higher regions 
of the mountains. The white and long-eared 
owl are frequent The heron, the sea-gull, 
and cormorant, haunt all our lakes. 

With respect to the fish produced in our 
lakes and rivers, it is singular that, in so cir- 
cumscribed a district, their qualities, and even 
thdr species, should vary so much in situa^ 
tions so little removed from each other. In 
Lochlubhaig alone^ as far as is known, the 
Salmo Alpinusy or charr, is to be found. In 
Lochlomond alone, the Salmo Lavarellm, the 
gwiniad^ or powan, occurs. Perches of a 
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large me are found in the lake of Menteitbf 
and in the river Forth, but in none of the other 
lakes, ^cept Lochlomond. Loch Katrine 
abounds in a species of small trout, of a black 
colour, very lean and insipid. It is probable 
that their leanness arises from thpir vast num- 
bers, joined to the scarcity of proper food* 
There was, till very lately, neither pike nor 
^liiuiow in the lake. Some years ago, the wri- 
ter of these pages suggested to a gentleman^ 
who has a properly upon its shores, to convq^ 
some pikes thither from a neighbouring lake. 
He has done so; and some of than have b^eii 
htefy seen, iirhich have arrived at a large sizcr 
They will soon, it is presiyned, reduce the overt 
stocked population to its proper level: we 
may then expect to find good trout in Loch 
Katrine. It still remains to ^d some min-? 
nows. 

The lakes of Menteith, Lochard, Lochcon, 
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and Lochardety bave pike and trout^ and eeb 
ofalargeiixe. In Lochaid, fiahesof 36 lbs. 
wagbt bave been caught Thetrontof Lodi* 
aid and Lochoon areof the same quality with 
those of Lochleven; the flesh is red, and of/i 
high flavour. In Lochcon, tronts of 5 lbs. 
weight have been caught < 

Salmon rarely ascend the Forth of late 
years; they i^ypear to be prevented by the 
kige quantities of moss-earth which are float- 
ed off from Blairdrnmmond. 

The Coluber Btrus, or adder, which is poi« 
Bonous, and the Anguis FragiUs, or blind 
worm, which is reckoned innocent, are haip- 
pily our onty serpents. 
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SOIL AND CLIMATE OP THIS DISk 
TRICT, &c. 

The soil having been formed, for the most 
part, by the sediment earned down by the 
running waters^ aod deposited in the plain^ 
is light and sharp; and it is generally ob* 
served that the harvest is earlier in the vales 
of Callander and Aberfoyle, than in the im** 
mediate neighbourhood to the east and south* 

The climate, though rainy, on account of 
the vicinity of the mountains, is extremely 
healthy. Instances of longevity are frequent 
The grave-digger of Aberfoyle died lately in 
his 102d year^ and was able to do his duty 
till within two years of his death. Several 
persons in this neighbourhood have lately 
reached the age of 90, and even of 97« 



In September 1804, died Mr Alesuinder 
Graham of Brachem, (a property situated 
Qpon the 'South-east shoulder of Behlom'ond^) 
at the advanced age of 105. This gentleman, 
who retained the faculties of his mind, and 
much bodily vigour^ till within a short tune 
of his death, ^as, by the mother's side, the 
nct>hew of Gregoif Ghlun Dhu^ and the grand 
nq>hew of the celebrated Rob Roy of Ciiaig^ 
rostan* About two years before his death he 
related a circumstance to the writer of these 
pages, which seems, in a medical point of 
tiew, to merit record. 

When a lad of about eightcfen, he went to 
visit his grand uncle, who resided near thd 
chutch of Balquhidd^r. It was in summery 
he felt himself oppressed on his journey with 
sickness, accompanied by a burning heat. He 
sought relief, from time to time^ by bathing 
in every river and lake that he met with on 
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his way; at length he reached his uiicle'l 
house. But so intolerable was the heat which 
he endured, that he got up several times dn- 
zing the night and bathed in Lochvoil. Still 
the fever continued without abatement; and 
next day, <^ being unable^" to use his own exr 
pression, <^ to bear the merriment that was 
going on in his uncle's house," he set <tf on 
his return home^ still plunging into every lake 
and stream that he met with to allay the heat 
which oppreissed him. He was able, however^ 
to proceed no farther than Inversnaid, where 
he betook himself to bed in the house of a 
friend. His distemper proved to be the small* 
poi^ which, from the process he had under- 
gone, he had in the mildest form, and was 
soon well. If any medical person, of a mo* 
derate enlargement of mind, had got hold of 
this fact at the time^ it must have at once su^ 
gested the adoption of the cooling regimen ill 
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tbat loathtome disease^ half a 6eatary h^oste 
it was brought into me^ and xpany TaluaUfe 
lives might have hem reecaed firom the stew* 
ing system^ which has but lately been laid 
aside. 

On aooount of the plrecarioosness of the di^ 
matey the natives of this district hav^ from 
necessity) become adepts in presaging the 
changes of the weather. Benkxmond is th^ 
barometer: the different phases which the 
mountain assumes, are reckoned certain in-^ 
dications of rain or drought* When, from 
the prevalence of dry v^ours in the atmo-^ 
q>hcre^ the outlines of the mountain, and of 
its scenery, are seen faintly, and as at a gteat 
distance^ fair weather is portended. WheOf 
again, the atmosphere appears highly trans* 
parent^ and Benlomond is seen magnified in 
its dimensions, and the objects on its sur&ce 
approximated beyond their just limits, rain is 
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expected with catainty within twentj-fauK 
hours* 



MANNERS, CtURACTER, &e. OF 
THE PEOPUE. 

Havzno offered the iparoceding sketches of 
ihe scenery and nati»al history of this very 
intererting district^ it may now <be permitted 
to present a fewitratts of the ^listinguishing 
manners and character of ithe iidiabitants. 

The territory .on the nordi and west of the 
Grampian ranges where the scenery that has 
been described iptancipally lies, is not more 
distinguished from iheJow country by its ex,* 
tctnal appearance and pi^nctions^ than the 
inhabitants of each fotmerly wete, and still, 
in some measure are, bytheirlangu^, cha*^ 
xacter^ and manners. Bat diese distinctions 
p 
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are fiist wearing away^ and the character of 
the HigUander is rapidly assimilatiny itself 
to that ofhis neighbours on the south and east ; 
the introduction of arts and industry, and e»- 
pectally the general diflSision of knowledge 
have of kte produced a great diange in the . 
habits of the natives of this district; and as it 
is probable that in a few years, that which is 
now matter of observation will depend only 
on record, or vague tradition, it peems the 
more necessary, therefore^ upon, this occasioD, 
to delineate some of the leading features in the 
picture^ whilst it is yet in our power to trace 
them. 

The language chiefly sppken in this dis- 
trict is the Gadic^ or a dialect of the ancient 
Celtki a language which, though now confined 
to a &w of the most remote and inaccessible 
comers of Europe, appears to have prevailed in 
former times from the pillars of Hercules.to the 
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northern extremity of Scotland. In the ages 
and countries where this language prevailed, 
abstract speculations were indeed little exer^ 
cised. But the simple feelings of an unre- 
fined mind, and,, above all, the aspect ofexter- 
nal^mind,— rthe objects which present them«? 
selves to the eye and to the ear, had their 
expressive and appropriate denominations; 
so that there is perhaps no language so weQ 
calculated to express external appearance and 
scenery as the Gaelic. Of this the mere £ng^ 
^sh reader may be in some degree satisfied, 
even from the translation of Ossian's Poemss 
far short as it is of the original. . . 
; It must occur to the lover of antiquities as 
a subject pf regret^ that this ancient language 
is now hastening towards ei^tinction in evexj; 
country where it has been spoken* The Cor- 
nish is now for ever lost; the Welch and 
Gaelic are banished &r beyond their aiy^lent 
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iiiiiiti^ and are^ by fireqneiit oommeroe widi 
the low ooonCry, giiing way^ with haaly ateps^ 
to die language of die rest cfdie ishncL 

The bulk of die Highhnds nowundeMband 
Eng^ah ; and by nxany, bodi languages ari^ 
Bpclk&i widi equal facility. It is tine^ dot 
from die intenmiture of idioms die dialect 
in either of di^m becomes corrupt ; but per«» 
hapsj what is lost in elegance of eacpresdon) is 
gained in actttcuess of diinking. Tlie High* 
lander, dius possessed of two languages, is 
naturally led to compa^ modes of expi^essiooy 
to trace analo^es in grammar, and to increase 
his stock of ideas^ in a maimer which nught 
s^m the eflfect of an aoqumntance widi the 
g^eral ^xiftdples oflanjfuage^ derived from 
alfbcMl^iicatioh. 

The anci^t Highland dress is general^ 
ly worn : the people have still a veiy strongs 
attadiment to the liabit of thdr '^e&thers^ 
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it ms with extreme impatience that they bMe 
the degrading prohibition of its vuae, which 
had been imposed by the legislature ; and they 
natmrally connder the boon of its removal as 
enhanced by its having been obtained by the 
interf^ence of a chieftain of their own race.* 
With regard to the general character of 
the Highlanders, as we find it exhibited her^ 
as wdl as in the remoter districts of the coun^ 
try, it may be remarked, that they are a grave 
and intelligent people; of a torn of mind pe* 
eoliarly inquisitive^ and susceptible of im- 
provement iron^ education. This spirit of cu^ 
liosity for which the Highlander b remarka« 
U^ and the consequent information which he 
is generally found to possess, with regard to 
distant places and events, may be partly, at 
least, attributed to that expansion of mind 

? The present Duke of Montrose. 
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which he naturally acquires from a rambling 
and excurnve mode of fife. While the fiurm- 
er or labourer in the low country is apt to 
have his mind shadded, and Us fiunilties nar« 
rowed, by the habit of drcumscribing his 
whole views, and hopes, and fears, to the di- 
minutive qpot which he occupies, the High- 
lander is generally employed in traversing 
vast tracts of country, where he has daily op- 
portunities of contemplatmg nature upon the 
most extensive scale. 

. To the same circumstance, it would seem, 
we are to attribute another feature which has 
been remarked in this race of men. Without 
any appearance of unhappiness, their mindi 
appear to be generally tinged with a slight 
dash of melancholy; which, however, is ftr 
from being of the morose kind, or such as 
produces any thing like misanthropy. The 
melancholy of the Highlander seems rather 
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to be a habit of mind produced by the com- 
bined effects of senaibilit|r, solitadey and the 
habitual contemplation of wild and sublime 
ficeneiy. Little employed in cultivating the 
ground, his mind is not fettered by a minute 
attention to a single spot; the range of his 
excursions is wide, but it is lonely. In tend- 
ing his flocks, he scales the lofty mountain, 
and traverses the extensive moor, or dusky 
forest. In the perambulations of a whole day, 
he may not have an opportunity. of seeing 
** the human &ce divine ;'' or if he meets with 
a brother shepherd, the subject of their taOc, 
in their short interview, generally consists of 
the disasters of the day, the presages of the 
weather, a dream of horror, or an adventure 
with a ghost. . 

Besides it may be observed, that the pros* 
pects which perpetually engage the eye of the 
Highlander, of barren heaths, lofty moun- 
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tains itigged predpicei^ and wi^HBtretched 
]ake% have a natural tendency to call fortli 
lentimenta of snblhnitjr^ whidk are nnfiiToiir* 
aUe to fiivoloiifnetg of tlionglit. The High^ 
lander has occasion, fipom time to time, to 
contemplate the grandest otgects of natoxe; 
the war of the elements i the impetaons. tor* 
rent, sweeping every thing brfore it; thethmH 
der of heaven, reverberating in repeated peals 
among the moontains ; th6 violence of the 
winds, rendered fiirioos by being pent np in 
a de^ and narrow valley; and snowccnkd 
up in hei^s, that interrnpt for wedks the in«« 
tercourse of a whole district. AH these are 
drciunstances which are wdl caJcnlated to fix 
down the mind to habits of sober thinkings 
and to impress it with serious meditation on 
the vicissitudes ^ human affidrs. 

Notwithstanding this genend character, of 
what may be styled p^mve susceptibility» 
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tribieh belongs to the IfigUander^ he is in Ae 
lugfaest d^ree alive to joyous feelings. Hie 
H^hlanders are fond of music and of dan« 
cing^ with diversions of all kinds. In ancient 
times, when the hospitality of the chieftain 
furnished subsistence to his numerous depend- 
ants, it is in the memory of persons still alive, 
and still more particularly in the traditions of 
the generation last passed, that the whole oc-^ 
cupation of the long winter nights was to listen 
to the recitation of the poetry of Ullin, of Os-^ 
sian, of Carril,&c. Hie Clanranald fiunily, it is 
w^ known, had their bards, thus regularly 
appointed and employed, till within little more 
than half a century past ; and even private in- 
dividuals piqued thanselves, till within these 
very few years, on reciting considerable por-^ 
tions of this ancient poetry. Robert Macnie]^' 
an old man still living in this district, can yet 
ledte the long poem which records the inva« 
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puke Igr FingaL Sarah MacLiachlane^ still 
lining here^ can recite the poem called Ba$ 
Fhraoich, which was translated by Jerome 
Stone, almost word for word a6 it is given bj 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq. in the Report on 
the Poems of Ossian. 

The music of the Highlanders is congenial 
with their general habits and character. It 
isy for the most part, not only plaintive, but 
even melancholy. Laments, as they are call-; 
ed| or funeral dirges, constitute a very im- 
portant and favourite branch of Highland 
music. They have some exquisite airs, chief-* 
ly in this style of melancholy; and perhaps 
there are few who will not admit the pathos 
of ** MacGr^or a Ruaro/^ ^' Cuir a cheari 
\' dilisf** and others, which could be easily _^ 
mentioned. The bagpipe^ to which the High-. ^ 
lander feels an almost instinctive attachment^'.: 
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is well calculated for this style of melody : the 
great bagpipe^ when played in the fields^ 
produces a fine efiect in a still evenings by the 
reverberation of the tones from the mountains 
and glens. 

. The Highlanders, like every other people 
in the early stages of society, are remarkable 
for their hospitality : from their eagerness to 
be informed^ as well as to entertain, there ar0 
none who rgoice more heartily at the ap^ 
proach of a stranger. 

The Highlander, at home> is indolent. If 
is with impatience that he allows himself to bq 
xliyerted from his fiivourite occupation of tra^ 
▼ersing the mountains and moors, in looking 
after his flocks, a few days in spring and au-» 
tnmn, for the purposes of his i^arrow scheme 
pf agriculture. It is remarked, however, that 
the Highlander, when removed ^beyond hM| 
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satire bounds^ is found capable of abondant 
exerdon and industiy. 

The Highlanders are naturalty a brave and 
generous people, and impatient of being out- 
done bjr others in any attempt. They are 
able to endure fatigue^ and hunger, and thirst, 
and heat^ and cold, beyond what is credible 
by those who have been accustomed to the 
softer modes^ of live. They are the best sol- 
diers in the world. From them, it is wdl 
known, our armies have, for more than half 
a century, received their choicest supplies ; 
and it will not be denied, that thdr valour 
has had a distinguished share, in raising some 
of the most illusUrious trophies that grace tbe 
military annals of Britain. 

Whilst the inhabitants of the district^ 
which it has now been attempted to describe 
are affected, in common with the other na« 
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tivies of the HigUands, by the circumstanoes 
which have been tientioned, it must^ at the 
aenie time^ be observed, that aocideDtal and 
loeal curcmnstanoes, pecufiar to theni8e]ve% 
have had tsome effect in discriminating them 
from their neighbours. 

In former tiknes, those {mrts t>f this regioa 
which are situated beyond the Grampian 
ramge^ were rendered abnost inaccessible, by 
strong barriers of rdcks and mountains and 
Idces, It was a border c6imti7 ; and though 
on the v^ verge of the low country, it wad 
ahnost totally sequestered from the world, 
and, as it were^ insulated wit3i respect to so« 
ciety* 

It is wen known that in the Highlands, it 
was, in forin^ times, accounted not only law- 
ful, but honourable, among hostile tribes, to 
4k>mmit dq)riedations upon each dthet : and 
diese habits of the age were perhaps strength* 
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ued in this district by the drcamstanees 
which have beat mentioned* It bordered on 
a country, the inhabitimts of wfaichy while they 
frere richer, were less warlike than they, and 
diflered widely in language and manners. 

The tract of country which has been de-r 
scribed, iqppears, howev^, to have enjoyed a 
considerable dq;ree of tranquillity tiU aboot 
the year 1746. At diat time it became in-f 
fested with a lawless band of depredators^ 
whose fortunes had been rendered desperate 
by the events of 1745, and whose habits had 
become incompatible with a life of sobriely 
and honestjr. These banditti consisted chijeAy. 
of emigrants from Lochaber, and the remoter 
parts of the Highlands. 
•^ They seem to have made choice of this 
quarter &r their principal resort; both upon 
account of the easy access which is afforded 
to the low country) and of the secure re« 
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treat which it furnished to them on their 
return. In the strongholds above the passes 
of this district, they led a rambling and licen- 
tious life. In convenient spots, they erected 
temporary huts, where they met, from timie 
to time, and regaled themselves at the ex- 
pence of the peaceable and defenceless inha- 
bitants. The ruins of these huts are still to 
be seen in the woods. They laid the coun- 
try under contribution; and whenever any 
individual was so unfortunate as to incur their 
resentment, he might lay his account with 
having his cattle carried off before morning I 
and was obliged to redeem them at whatev^ 
price the plunderers were pleased to stipulate. 
^ The exertions of the inhabitants, aided by 
the military stationed at Inversnaid, was found 
insuflSdent to determinate this nest of villains. 
This district principally owes the suppression 
of them, and its consequent tranquillity^ to the^ 
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wiidoB and activity of an individual, the late 
Niool Graham^ of GartmoFe, Esq. Ho had 
been originaSjr bred to the bar; and to a skill 
in general jnriqpmdence^ he joined a pro- 
feand knowledge of the particular interests of 
the H%hland8 of Scotland. This was indeed a 
subject to which he had tamed his attention at 
an early period <^ fife^ and the important 
hints which were soggested by hun, ^< con* 
^ ceming the improvement and civilization of 
** the Highlands^" not only procured him the 
correspondence and friendship of the minis- 
ter^ Sir Robert Walpdle^ bat thqr were ac* 
taaQy adopted, in some measure, in the sub- 
sequent arriingements. By his exertions, in 
oo-operation with General Churchill, the com- 
mander in chief in Scotland, and with the 
law officers of the crown, very e£Eectaal ineiH 
sores were taken to restoretranquillily to die 
coimtry* 

3 
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Mr Graham^ from Ud intimate knowledge 
of the country^ was enabled to trace the de-* 
predators through all their haunts; and he 
drove them, by degreeSf from all their strong- 
holds. The ringleaders were apprehended; 
some of them were executed ; others were ba- 
nished; and some^ who gare hopes of their 
leading a more inoffensive life for the future^ 
were, permitted to pass the remainder of thdr 
lives in peace.' 

To these exertions of public-spirited indi- 
viduals, and, above all, to the ^ct of 1748^ by 
which the feudal jurisdiction was abolished, 



■ The author has seen a curious collection of papers, 
containing at large the partkulart here stated, in the li- 
brary at Gartmore. They, are entitled Thief^papers. 
These very curious documents of the disturbed condi- 
tion of this district, at that period, have been lately hand- 
ed to agendieman who will one day, unquestionably, 
turn them to a very amusing poetical nse. 

e 



the present tfUiquiOit]^ and pT6dpeTitj of the 
Highlands are doubtless to be attributed. 
The great bond of union between the sape^ 
nor and his vassak is dissolved; and tbqr are 
no longer liable to be called forth io minister 
to his avarice or revere; nor do they any 
longer dqpend on his bountjr for their subsist- 
ence. The jurisdiction of the chief over his 
dan is now superseded by the wholesome re- 
gulations of a more general police. Every in- 
dividual now feels himself to stand alonc^ and 
is obliged, by honest industry and subordinar 
tion to the laws, to provide for his family, and 
to seek the protection of a regular govern-* 
ment 

In consequence of these laws, by which the 
Highlanders have been subjected to the same 
forms of police with the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of the island^ a change of manners has 
taken place amongst them, so rapid, and so 
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ocouiderable, as to be abnoit bqrond tbe be- 
lief of thoBe who hare not had an opportuni- 
ty of remarking the contrast The inhabit- 
ants of this country are a peaceable and ho- 
nest race of men; and are generally capable 
of a consida^ble degree of industry, espe- 
cially when they remove, as th^ are fre- 
quently obliged to do» by the enlargement of 
the sheep-fiurms, into the manufiu^aring towns 
and Tillages. 



SUPERSTITIONS OP THE HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

B£FORE quitting this scene^ rendered im- 
portant to the naturalist^ by the commence- 
ment of a new field of research, and^to the 
student of human nature, by an exhibition 
of character and manners^ which is now pe^ 
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cnliar toa teiy limited qihere of observatim, 
it may be inteieatHig to obtain some sl^t 
notices of the superstitions of the Highlaiwl- 
ers ; in so &r, at leasts as thqr are found cur- 
rent in the region whidi has been described. 
The soperstitioiis opinions of the ancient 
Highlanders seem to have borrowed their 
tone^ in a great measnrey from the nature of 
the country whidi they inhabited. Lifin^ as 
they did, amongst dreary wastes and rugged 
mountains, their progress from one place ta 
another, impeded freqtf entfy by the rapid tor- 
rent, or wide^ttretched lake; often, in their 
journeys, sinking under the pressure of fa- 
tigue and hunger, or borne down by the ri- 
gours c^ an inclement sky ; their imaginations 
were naturally led to ascribe every disaster to 
the influence of superior powers, in whose 
character the predominating feature necessa- 
rily was malignity towards the human race. 
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Every lake had its keljnef. or water horsey 
often seen by the shepherd^ as he sat in a 
summer's evening upon the brow of a rock^ 
dashing along the sur&ce of the deep, or 
browsing on the pasture-groond upon its 
verge. ' Often did this malignant genius of 
the waters allure women and clnldren to his 
subaqueous haunts^ there to be immediately 
devoured. Often did he also swell the torrent 
or lake beyond its usual limits, to overwhelm 
the hapless traveler in the flood. 

Of the Urish something has been said el* 
ready. They were supposed to be of a con- 
dition somewhat intermediate^ between that 
of mortal men and spirits. They were geiie- 



' So far this opinion of the Highlanders, concerning 
the kelpie, corresponds exactly with the accounts given 
by Bruce and Sparrman of the hippopotamus, which cer? 
^oly, however, never eiistedin this country. 
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nlOj indined to mucbief ; bat, by kind treat- 
ment, were often prevailed on to be vety ser- 
viceable to the family which they haunted; 
and by which they were accordingly consi- 
dered as m acquisition* Their grand ren- 
dezvous, as has been stated, was in Benve- 
nne; Coire-nan-Uriskin merits the notice 
of the traveller besides, for its magnificent 



But the most beautiful and perfect brandi 
of Highland mythology, which is to this day- 
retained in some degree of purity, is that 
which relates to the Daoine SMth, or SMy 
{men of peace) or, as they are sometimes sty«* 
led, Daoine matha^ {good men) apparently in 
order to propitiate their fevour; on the same 
principle that the fiiries were called Eumeni- 
des by the Greeks. 

The mythology of the Daoine Shi', though 
generally considered as corresponding to that. 
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of the fiimes of England^ and perhaps too o£ 
ihe orientals, ought, as it should seem, to be 
regarded as very different in many important 
particulars. These will be best understood 
and ^preciated by a short deBcription. 

The Daoine Slu^9 or men of peace, of the 
Highlanders, differ essentially from the fairies 
of Shakespear^ who, indeed, produced the 
woBderfiil mythology of the ^ The Midsum-* 
mer. Night's Dream" from his own most crea- 
tiFe imagination, 

Leavmg it to others to institute the com- 
parison, let it suffice to state a few of the par«* 
ticulars of the Cddc superstition on this sub- 
ject 

The Daoine Shi*, or men of peaces the 
fairies of the Highlanders, though not abso- 
lutely malevolent, are believed to be a peevish 
rqpining race of beings^ who, possessing them^ 
selves but a scanty portion of happiness, axQ 
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suppoted td oivy mankind their more comr- 
plete and sabstantial eDJoyments. They are 
8ii|qx)0ed to aijoy, in tbeir subtaraiieoiis re- 
oesaeB^ a Murt of shadowy happiness^ a tinsd 
grandeur, which, however, they would wil- 
lingly exdlange for the more solid joys of 
mortals. 

The men of peace are believed to be always 
dressed in green ; and are supposed to take 
offisnce, when any of mortal race presume to 
wear their favourite colour. ' The celebrated 
Viscount of Dundee was dressed in green^ 
when he commanded at die battle of KiUi-^ 



' Green was probably the appropriate dress of the dru> 
idical order. In the poem of Conn, the son of Dargo, 
(who is styled the 2>nii(fo/' B^/,)pubh'sbed by Dr Smith, 
in his Seandana, we read, that in the battle with the Fln- 
gallians, which, according to tradition, finally decided 
the fortunes of the druidical order, their standard was 
green. 

' 7 
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craiikie; and to this circumstance the High- 
lanlders ascribe the disastrous event of that 
day* It is still accounted peculiarly ominous 
to any person of his namc^ to assume this sa- 
cred colour. 

They are believed to inhabit certain round 
grassy eminences, where they celebrate their 
nocturnal festivities by the light of the moon; 
About a mile beyond the source of the Fortb^ 
above Lochcon, there is a place called Cfnr-^ 
M* an, or the cove of the men qfpeace, which 
is still supposed to be a &vourite place of 
their residence. In the neighbourhood, are 
to be seen many round, conical eminences $ 
particularly one near the head of the lake, by 
the skirts of which many are still afraid to 
pass after sun-set It is believed, that if, on 
HaIlow*eve,' any person goes alone round 

' The Samh'in, or fire ofpeace^ of the Highlanders ; 
a solemn season appointed for the adiministration of jus* 
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Mie of dicseliilkiuiietimesy towards the left 
handy (dnUirwrmun) a door shall open^ by 
^R^iich he wiU be admitted into their subter*- 
laneous abodes. Many, it is said, of mortal 
rao^ hare been ttitertained in their secret re- 
ccwcs. There^ they hare been received into 
the most qplendid apartments, and rq;aled 
with the most somptnons banquets and ddi- 
dons wines. Their females sorpass the daugh- 
ters of m^i in beauty; the manrngbf haiqpy 
inhabitants pass their time m fiestiTity, and in 
dancing to notes of the softest music But 
unhappy is the mortal who joins in their joys, 
or ventures to partake of thdir dainties. By 
this indulgence, he forfeits for ever the soci- 



tice by the Draids, (the men of peace,) when they met 
the people on these round hflls, or lam$ ; and the occa- 
sion was solemnised by kindling fires, and perhaps by pA> 
fering sacrifices, on these eminences. 



e^ of men, and is bound down irrevocabty 

to the condition of a Shi'ich, or man of peace. 

^ A woman," as is reported in Highland 

tradition, ^ was conveyed in days of yore^into 

^ the secret recesses of the men of peace. 

^ There she was recognized by one who had 

^< formerly been an ordinary mortal, but who 

^^Itad, by some fiitalily, become associated 

<< with the Shi'ichs. This acquaintance^ still 

** retaming some portion of human benevo- 

<< lence^ warned her of her danger ; and coun- 

^* selled her, as she valued her liberty, to ab- 

^< stain from eating or drinking with* them 

<< for a certain space of tune. She complied 

<* with the counsel of her friend ; and when 

^< the period assigned was elapsed, she found 

<< herself again upon earth, restored to the so- 

^* ciety of mortals. It is added, that when she 

^< had examined the viands which had been 

** presented to her^ and which had appeared 
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^ 00 toDpliDg to the ey^ they i^ere fi>undj 
M now that the endiantment had been re- 
** movedf to consist only of the refuse of the 
^eurth.'' 



That there have been instances of persons 
who have been released from Fairy-land^ and 
restored to the sode^ of mortals^ is very ge- 
neraUy believed. Mr Scott's story of Ethert 
Brand, so exquisitely told in the fourth Canto 
of the Lady of the Lake^ is one. His intre- 
pid sister was the instrument of his deliver- 
ance: 

^ She crossed him thrice, that lady bold : 

He rose beneath her hand. 
The fairest knight on Scottish mold. 

Her brother, Ethert Brand !" 
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We haye, in recent tradition^ a story near- 
ly similar^ except in its unfortunate catas- 
trophe. 

The Rererend Robert Kirk^ the first trans- 
lator of the Psalms into Gaelic verse^ had for- 
merly been minister at Balqnidder ; and died 
minister of Aberfoyle in 1688, at the early 
age of 4<2. His grave-stone^ which may be 
seen near the east end of the church of Aber- 
foyle, bears this inscription : 

Robertus Kirk, A. M. Lingue Hibernii, (c) ce bumen^ 
obiity &C. 

He was walking, it is said, one evening in his 
night-gown, upon the little eminence to the 
west of the present manse, which is still reck- 
oned a Dun shf* He fell down dead, as was 
believed ; but this was not his fate : 

** It was between the night and day. 
When the fairy king has power. 
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llMt be SHDk down (Imt nol) in naful ihqr, 
Andy 'twixtlife and death, was snatched away. 
To the joyless Elfin bower.'* 

Kr Kirk was the near Irektion of Ghraham 
c^Ducbray, the ancestor of the present Ge- 
neral Graham Stirling. SSiortly after his &- 
neraly he appeared in the dress in which he 
had sunk down* to a mntual relation of his 
own and of Duchray* << Go^** said he to him, 
^ to my cousin Duchray^ and tell him that I 
^ am not dead ; I fell down in a swoon, and 
^ was carried into Fairy-land, where I now 
** am* Tdl him, that when he and my friends 
<< are assembled at the baptism of my duld, 
^ (for he had left hi» wife pregnant) I will ap- 
^ pear in the room, and that if he throws the 
^< knife which he holds in his hand over my 
^ head, I will be released, and restored to ha- 
** man society.*' The man, it seems, neglects 
ed, for some time, to deliver the message. Mr 
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Kirk appeared to him a second time, direat- 
ening to haunt him night and day till he exe* 
<»ited his commission^ which, at lengthy he 
-did. The time of the baptism arrived. Thqr 
^ere seated at table; Mr Kirk enter^» but 
the lai^d of Duchray, by some unaccountable 
&tality9 n^lected to perform the prescribed 
-ceremony. Mr Eark retired by another door, 
and was seen no more. It is firmly bdUieyed 
that he i^ at this day, in Fairy-liand* 

One other legend, in a similar strain^ lately 
communicated by a very intelligent young la- 
dy, is ^ven, principally because it furnishes 
an opportunity of pursuing an ingenious idea 
fiuggested by Mr Scott, in one of his learned 
notes to the Lady of the Lake* 

<< A young man roaming one day through 
<< the forest, observed a number of perscms, all 
^< dressed in green, issuing from one of those 
<* round eminences which are commonly ac* 
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« oonnted fidry hilb. Each of them, in 8ue- 
** cesnon, called upon a person by name, to 
**fUch kk hone. A capariaoned isteed in* 
'^stantlyi^^ieared; they all mounted, and sal- 
^lied forth into the regions of air. The 
<< young man, like Ali Baba in the Arabian 
^ Nights, ventured to pronounce the same 
^ name^ and called for his horse. The steed 
^immediately appeared; he mounted, and 
<( was soon joined to the fairy choir. He re- 
^< mained with them for a year, going about 
<< with them to fidrs and weddings^ and feast- 
<< ing, though unseen by mortal eyes, on the 
^ Tictuals that were exhibited on those occa- 
<< sions. They had, one day, gone to a wed- 
<* ding^ where the dieer was abundant. Du- 
<* ring the feast, the bridegroom sfiee^eiJ. The 
<^ young man, according to the usual.custom, 
^< said,.. << God bless you." The fairies were 
<« offaided at the pronunciation of the sacred 
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«^ ntoie> and assured liim, that if he dared to 
"repeat it, they would punish him. The 
' " bridegroom sneezed a second time. He re- 
"peatedhis Messing; they threatened more 
^* tremendous vengeance. He sneezed a third 
" time ; he blessed him as before. The fairies 
"were enraged; they tumbled him from a 
"precipice; but he found himself unhurt, 
" and wlu restored to the society of mortals." 

Mr Scott, in Note XL to Canto IV. after 
haying remarked that " one of these stories, 
<^ now translated from popular Gaelic tradi- 
" tion^ is to be found in the Olia Imperialia 
" of Gervase of Tilbury," adds, that « a work 
"of great interest might be compiled upon 
<* the origin of popular fiction, and the trans- 
" mission of similar tales (and customs) from 
" age to age, and from country to country." 

As a small contribution to a design, the 
proper execution of which might throw light 
n 
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iipcm tihe history of the hiuHai mind^ the fot 
lowing otwervations are oSereA upoa the aa- 
tiqaify and imiyersalitjr of Umbig a person 
when helmeus. 

Hie piactioe of this custom is mcntioped 
by Apukiasi in his Metamorphosis of the Gol> 
den Ass* 

In the Oredc Anthologi^ a coiHeetien ef 
yeiy great antiquityy this eustoia is recorded 
m a vene whioh spedcs of the withholding of 
this bkmig by an efil-minded perscMi: 

lib. n. $ uf )U9ttluc. 

— — ^ Nor does h(B isy, Jupiter sate 2iun» if he sfaoukl 
sneeze.^ 

In the seventeenth book (rf" Ilia Odyssey of 
Homer, we find Penelope^ led by the aoooont 
which Eiuaenus had given of a stranger Ihat 
had jnst anivedj to entertain some hopes ci 
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the retam of Ulyssed, she expressed h&t ex- 
pectB&ms, when her son Teletnachtis stiei^es 
alcmd. Penelope, angaring fiiToutably from 
this omcoiy asilcB, and givesr oirden to eon- 
diict the straiigei- to the palftceb ^DontthoVi 
^* not see^'' said she to Eumenus^ ** that my 
<< son has sneezed at every word ; speedy de- 
^ struction awaits the wooers.'' 

Let it suffice to add, that this appears also 
to be an ortetital rite$ and probably tfaiismit- 
tdd abng with the druldleal supenrtitions. In 
the Foyage de Siam of Per0 Tachard, flbf idU 
ged by Le Ckrk in his BMiothe^ UfOifep- 
kUedt VAnnee^ 16879 we hare a not inelq^t 
mythology on this sol^ect* ^^ The Siamese/' 
aajrs he << believe, that in the other worlds 
^ there is an angel whose name is Prayorn^ 
^' paban, who has a book before liini, in which 
<< the life of every individual upon earth is 
f written; he is i nc e ssa ntly employed in read- 
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^ ing this book $ and when he arrives at the 
^ page which contains the history of any pap- 
^ ticnlar person, that person infallibfy sneezes. 
*< TUs^ say the Siamese, is the reason why 
<< we sneese upon earth ; and that we use to 
^< wish a long and happy life . to those who 



Before we proceed &rther in this account 
of the still prevalent superstition of the 
Daoine Shf , it may be observed, that it evi- 
dently appears to be founded on the history 
and fate of the druidical order, who formeEi- 
ly, in matters civil and ecdesiastical, held 
the supreme sway in Celtic Europe. * That 
this hierarchy existed in Scotland, can be 



« Mr Scott, in Note VII, to Canto IV. of the Lady of 
the Lake, expresses his dissent from this tfaeoiy. After 
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proved satisfactorily from other sources; but 
it is presumed, that to an inquiring mind, 
the still remaining traces of this superstition 
of the Daoine Shi', or men of peace, will 



Imving done the author of these l^etches'the honour to 
say, that he, ** in an entertaining work upon the sce- 
** nery of the Perthshire Highlands, already frequently 
^ quoted, has recorded, with great accuracy, the peculiar 
^ tenets held by the Highlanders on this topic, in the vi- 
** cinity of Loch Katrine,'' he adds, " The learned author 
** is inclined to deduce the whole mythology from the 
** druidical system, an opinion to which there are many 
" cbfections'' 

Without presuming to provoke a controversy with Mr 
Scott.on the subject, the author may be permitted to re- 
tain his theory, until objections sufficiently valid are ad« 
vanced. The more he considers it, the more probable it 
appears to him that the Celts, with their language and 
religious institutions, were of oriental descent; that the 
Druids, as Pliny hints, were the magi of the east, and - 
that the Fairy-land of the Highlanders is borrowed from 
an analogous oriental superstition. 



fumuh Oe best evidence of Obtit iden^ 
wilh the ancient Draida, as well aa tbe beat 
dDcanenta that caa mm be obtainjed, of tb^ 
particiibur teneU of a ajstem of woiyhtp^ 
whose essence was secrecy^ and the know- 
ledge of which has been buried with the ex- 
tkicdon of the ovtler wbo pn^Ebised k. In 
whatever way, however, this opmion may be 
now estimated, it may be permitted to sug- 
gest, that it 18 by no Means improbably that 
in the slight sketch which is here o£fered of a 
mythology which is. daily losing groundy the 
principal fisatures of the polity and doetrinea 
of this andent and powerful^ though, in mar 
ny respects, horrible hierarchy, wiU, one dajf 
be deariy reoogniaed. 

Even in the little l^nds whidi have been 
giveUj degraded as they are by many puerile 
eaLtravagancies^ may we not recqgniee sonne 
traits of the druidical institutions, which they 
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so stttdiously concealed I May we not trace 
in them something of the mode by which the 
Druids procured the necessary supply of 
members for their order? May we not trace 
in diemvlhe p^od of the noviciate of the dis- 
ciples, which, when it had elapsed, fixed their 
condition irrevocably, as well as the general 
reluctance which must have been felt by young 
persons of either sex, to sedude thetoisdvas for 
ever frcmi die gaieties of the world, and to de» 
vote themselves to retorement and a course of 
painful studies ? 

The 8hi'ich6,orm^i of peace,.afe sdll uni- 
versally believed to carry o£^ into dieir secret 
recesses, new-bom children, and women in 
childbed $ and accordingly care is always ta^* 
ken that women, in these circumstances, shall 
never be left for a moment akme^ tOl the 
chfld is baptized, when the power of the 



Sbi1di% widi Rgputl to tfaem^ is mppoBed to 



If it not probaUe that thk supentitiiHi is 
fcnnded onthedronmrtiincyj tfaattfaePrajd^ ^ 
after the overthrow of their hierarchy, would 
be naturally led to endeavoiirj fay sach prao- 
tioesy to maintain the existence of their order ? 
That, having retreated to cares, and deq> re- 
ceases of the forest, soch as the Shi'ichs are 
still believed to occapy, thqr should embrace 
every opportunitjr of strengthening by sudi 
accessions, their sinking interests? . 

Apoordingly , we have the best grounds from 
history to conclude, that the Druids, were exkar 
bled, . by such practices, to maintain some . 
traces of their order, for many centuries after 
its great catastrophe ; and that some indivi- 
duals of the Druids were to be found, as fiur 
down as the sixth century, in the retinue of 
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the princes and great men» who had not yet 
been converted to Christianity. . In Adorn- 
nan's Life of St Columba, we read of the men 
Mruidi, (or sons of the Druids,) in Scotland; 
and in the same work, we are informed,* 
^< That the saint was interrupted at the castle 
^< of the king, in the discharge of his religious 
<< offices, by certain md^ ;" and it must be 
Observed, that this termma^ifi is the same that 
19 employed by Pliny, to denominate, the or- . 
der of the Druids. 

It is probable that the above incident is the - 
same which is related in an ancient Gaelic ' 
MS. (No. IV.) now in the possession of the ^ 
Highland Society of Scotland, and noticed in ' 
, the Appendix to the. Report on the Poems of ^ 
Ossian, p. 310. From that MS., which is con- - 
sidered as of the 12th or ISth century, the > 
following passage is extracted : . 

<< After this, St Columba went upon a time > 
8 



<< to the king of the PicU, namely^ BniifDii, 
** ion of Mildray and tbe gate of the caatle 
^ was ihut agamat him ; but the iron locks of 
^ihe town opened inatandy, throng the 
^ {Hrayen of Colamb, Cille. Then came the 
^aonoftheking» to wity Maelchoy and his 
^Druid^ to argoe keenly against Cohunb 
^ CiUe^ in support of paganism,** 

Hie practice of the Shi'ichsy of carrying 
cdPchildrBn, and women jnecentfy ddiv^ed, is 
i ll u strated by the following tradition: ^A 
'^woman, whose new^b<»n chttd had been 
*^ COB? eyed by them into their secret abodesy 
<* was also carried thither herself, to remain^ 
^ however, oidy mtil she should suckle her 
^ infrnt She one day^ during this period^ 
'^observed the SSn'ichs bnsify employed in 
^Buxh^ various ingredients in a boiling 
^ cauldron ; and as soon as the composition 
^^ was pieparec^ she remarked that they all 
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«^ cacefiilfy AnaEunted tbdr eyes with it, laying 
^ the ranainder aside &r future use. In tf 
^^^moment when thqr were all absent, she ako 
^^attooqpted to ancdnt her eyes with the-pre- 
^*;ciaus^dnig^ but hfd.time to i^ly it to one 
^.eje onfyf when the, Daoine. Shi returned. 
^< But with liiat eye, oshe was henceforth ena- 
*<'hled tasee effery thing as it really passedf 
<f'in their seosiet abodes ; die saw e^ery ob- 
<< jeet, not as she hitherto haddone, in decep^ 
<< tife q^ndoiur and ^gance, but in its ge- 
<^ nuine eofeurs and form. The gaudy omo* 
<^ mentsof theapartment w^e reduced to the 
<^ naked walls of a gloomy cavern. Soon a£- 
<^ ter^ having dkeharged her ^offiee^ she was 
<( ^nnissed ^to- ^er own- home. Stilly howe* 
<< ¥er, die retained the Ikcuky of saemg with 
<< her medical ey«, ey^7 thing that waa 
<< done^ any where in her presence^ by the 
*v deceptive art of the order. One day^ 
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** amidst a tbrong of people^ she chanoed to ' 
<^ obsenre the Shi'icbs or man of peaoe^ in 
*^ whose possession she had left her child^ 
^< though to eveiy other eye invisible. Prompt- - 
<< ed by maternal affection, she inadvertently - 
^ accosted him, and began to inquire after - 
*< the wdfiure of her child. The man of peaces 
<< asttmished at being thus recognized by one 
** of mortal race^ sternly demanded how she 
^ had been enabled to discover him. Awed - 
*^ by the terrible frown <^ his countenance^ 
*^ she acknowledged what she had done. He 
^ spit into her eye^ and extinguished it for - 
« ever.** 

The deceptive power, by which the men of • 
peace are believed to impose upon the senses - 
of mankind, is still termed, in the Gaelic laxk- 
gnage^ Drmd-^eachd ; founded, probably, on 
the opinion entertained of old, concerning the - 
magical powcfrs of the Druids. Deeply versedf 
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according to Csesar^s information^ as the 
Druids were^ in the higher departments of 
philosophy, and probably acquainted with 
.' electricity, and various branches of chemistiy^ 
^they might find it easy to excite the belief of 
their supernatural powers, in the minds of the 
uninitiated vulgar. 

It is still believed, that the ShPichs, or men 

• of peace, are present on all occasions c^ pub- 
lic entertainment, as at fimerals and weddings, 
and even at fairs; and that they are there 
busily employed, though invisible to mortal 
eyes, in abstracting the substantial articles and 
provisions which are exhibited, and in sub- 

• stituting shadowy forms in their stead. Ac- 
cordingly, it is in the memory of many, that 
some persons, whose faith in this mythology 
was strong, used to abstain from eating any 

• thing that was presaited on such occasion^ 
believing it to be unsubstantial and hurtfuL 
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Tbe peevkh eawy and jcodoBdy, ^vfaieh ihe 
Shi'ichfl are believed to elitertaiir tofwards the 
htunaa rabe^ raider tbe HigUander cantioiui 
of cooverAiDg betij oonoendng tkeni. On 
iVidajy ' parfkdarly, dwy are suppoaed to 
poMeflaverjreiteiisifeiBioeiiee; theyarebe- 
Heved on that day, ia an eq>ecial'mkinner, to 
be {MreseBft with thar rivda of mortal rkce; 
and to be estremdy jealous of what nu^ be 
said eoneemkig theatt; if they are spckext of 
on that day^ it is' wiU^ appAi^ent rdoctame, 
and they are^nifi>nidy styled the Daome ma^ 
thoy or good mm. 

Indeedi it is a maxim among the H^h- 
landers to say nediii^ c^ thiem but good. 



' Why this day is considered as peculiarly sacred to 
the men of peace, cannot tow he discovered: perhaps 
that ^was the day which iheDmidsusscktoietq^ftr 
their scdemn rite8» 
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Beii^ supposed always, though invisibly, pre* 
sient, they are» on aH occasions^ spoken of with 
vespect. In genera^ all axarersation eon^ 
oeming them is avoided ; and when they are 
casually mentioned^ their apprehendiBd di»- 
pleasuri^ is carefidly averted, by adding some 
ptopitiatory expression of praise. 

May we not, it may be asked^ in all A& 
supcprstiti^i, recognize the character and fed- 
ings of a once powerfiil order of men; whb^ 
possessing a deep knowledge of the secrets, of 
natixre^ and a pHloscqplby, which, by the testb^ 
mony'of the most respetitaMe andent writer% 
was <tf a very eacalted kind ; fiumd liheml^vea 
seduced to seek shelter in- cares and ibres^ 
- deprived of tlie high influence they once es^ 
joyed^ andr laiript, no doubt, of the wedih 
which they had^ through a series of ages, ao^ 
^mdnidatol ?' Aslxd is ibt ndt tatfais source that 
im al« to aaciibi^ the eitvy attd jealouBf, stiB 
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sappofied to be entertained by thdr Inyislble 
representatives of later ages, against the in- 
vaders of their ancient privileges and rank ? 

That this mythology is still preserved in 
some degree entire, through the lapse of so 
many centuries, and that the same character 
and feelingsare ascribed at this day to the 
Daoine Shi', that may be supposed to have 
belonged to the Druids, on the destruction of 
their order, should not appear surprising. 
There is nothing we know, which takes a 
more powerful or lasting hold of the unen- 
lightened mind, than superstitious opinions. 
Whilst historical facts are lost or disguised^ 
superstitious opinions are handed down from 
age to age : thqr are imbibed at an early pe- 
riod of life, and transmitted from father to 
son. 

The Shi'ichs are believed, in the tradition* 
ary l^^gends of the Highlanders, tobe of botih 
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9ekes ; as we know, from the testimony of an- 
cient history, the Druids also were. In Fla^ 
vius Vopiscus^ ' we have the following story 
of the Emperor Diocletian. 

*< Whilst he lired amongst the Tungriansi 
*^ (now Brabant) being yet of low rank in the 
^' army, as he was one day settling the account 
<^ of his board with a Druidess with whom he 
<<had lodged, she said to him, Diocletian, 
^* thou art too avaricious, thou art too nig- 
** gardly.'^ ^ When I am emperor," replied 
he, '' I shall be generous.'* " Jest not, Dio- 
^^ cletian," said the Druidess, << for emperor 
*^ thou shaltbe, when thou hast slain the boar. 
" (JperJ*) " The saying sunk deep into Dio- 
^ cletian's mind; he hunted boars assiduous- 
^< ly, and took care always to be in at the 
^ death, but found himself as far from the 

f In Numeriano. ' ■ ■' 

8 
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^ puiple at ew. At lengtb, howerer^ on tbe 
«c murder of the Emperor Nmneriano^ by 
^'hii fiither^in-hmr Arriui Aper, he seked 
^' the opportunity of avenging tke emperor's 
^ death, and of railing himsdif to the purple^ 
<< by phmging his sword into the heart of the 
^ assassin : << I have naw»^ said he» in allu- 
sion to the prophecy of the Dmidess, ^^atain 
f < the fatal boar.'' 

It is the general c^xaion, unoi^ the High- 
landers, that niortal men have sometimes eo* 
habited with individuals of the Shi'idi raoew 
Such mistresses are called Leamian Shi' ; and 
by their assistance, their mortal paramoars 
have been frequently fiivoured with the know^ 
ledge of many thii^ pvesent' and litture^ 
whidi were concealed from the rest of man- 
kind, partieulariy, it is related, that by sod^ 
eninmwninatinnsj the knowledge of themedi- 
cal virtues of many hwba has been obtained. 
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The Daoine Shi' sjte said^ in their tuni) to 
have flometimes held intercourse with mis- 
iresses of mortal race* 

The fioDowing legend, which aeemt eriden^ 
ly to refer to a period previous to the extinc- 
ttoQ of the order of the Druids^ is common in 
tradition. 

'< An iUnstrioas youth of that order be- 
^ came enamoured of a fiur damsel of the 
^< dauj^rs of m^i ; such was the love which 
^ he bore to her, that he wished^ for her sake^ 
^ to quit the rank and faapinness which he 
^* eiqoyed in his sacred recess. He petitioned 
** the mea of peace ibr leave to abandon their 
^ society, and to become an ordinary mortal ; 
^ and Uft request was granted, upon condi- 
^ tion that he should previously supply his 
<* lo0s to the society, by begetting three chit 
*^ dren by his mistress, who were to be asso^ 
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<^ dated with their order in his room. He 
'< joyfully embraced the terms, and waited p»- 
^ tiently for the period of his release. Hk 
^ mistress returned bis love with equal ar- 
*^ dour, and resorted every day to the Dun* 
^ M, or km qf peace, in the forest where her 
« lover resided. In the course of this com- 
<* merce, the condition of his release was at 
^ length fulfilled, and he was about to be uni- 
'< ted to his mistress in the abodes of men. 
. << The brothers of the young woman^ how^ 
<< ever, had, for some time, observed the fire- 
<< quent visits which their sister made to the 
'< forest, and became jealous of her intercourse 
<< with some concealed paramour; one day^ 
<< they watched her steps, and traced her to 
** the sacred hill, the Dun-shi', where thqr 
*^ caught her in dalliance with her lover* 
f< They were strangers to his rank and order; 
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<< they were ignorant of his honourable in* 
<^ tentions towards their sister, and, yielding 
^< to the first sallies of their rage^ they sacrifi*- 
^ ced the unfortunate youth, together witb 
" his children, to their fury.'* 

In this legend, there seems to be an obvi- 
ous reference to a period, when the men of 
peaces that is, the Druids, were consideredf 
with the exception of the sacred mystery, and 
solemn obligations of their order, as mere or-* 
dinary mortals. . And it would even seem^ 
that in certain cases, and under certain con* 
ditions, those who had been initiated in these 
mysteries, might be relieved from their vows* 
All this is human, and belongs to the order 
of man. The shades of this ancient institu* 
tion, it is true, have^ with the lapse of many 
centuries^ become very faint ; but in the eye 
of the antiquary and philosopher^ it may ap^ 



pear of someiiipofttiic^ to exhibit the fiiint^ 
cik tiiil% and to oaticeDtrate> from every qimr- 

m 

tetf the remaining hf^xt^ whidb tmd to iUus* 
trate the history of this a^gnafc and once pow- 
erful order. 



THE END. 
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